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AT NIGHT. 
BY ALICE MEYNELL. 
Home, home from the horizon far and clear, 
Hither the soft wings sweep; 
Flocks of the memories of the day draw near 
The dovecote doors of sleep. 


Oh, which are they that come through sweet- 
est light 
Of all these homing birds? 
Which with the straightest and the ewiftest 
flight? 
Your words to me, your words! 





EDITORIAL NOTES, 


The coal strike ought to put an end 
forever to one favorite argument against 
equal suffrage, viz., that women are man- 
ifestly unfit to vote because they have not 
solved the domestic service problem. 
Men as well as women have trouble with 
their “help,” and it is apt to be trouble 
of a more violent and disastrous kind. 





The Populists of Arapahoe County 
(Denver) at their recent county conven- 
tion nominated for members of the House 
of Representatives seven men and four 
women—Mrs, A. I. Lucas, Dr. Gertrude 
Milton, Mrs. Ada Tebbetts, and Mrs. Ella 
Stone, The Socialists at their county 
convention nominated Martha J. South- 
worth and Alice M. Burnett for the 
House, and Mila Tupper Maynard for the 
Senate. The names of the women nomi- 
nated by the Republicans and Democrats 
have already been published in our col- 
umns, This year all the parties have 
given recognition to women. 


———_—»e 


Mr. G. H. Perris, the editor of Concord, 
the organ of the International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace Association of England, 
and author of ‘‘The History of the Hague 
Conference,” ‘‘Empire, Trade and Arma- 
ments,’? ‘*Leo Tolstoi,’’ ‘‘The War in 
South Africa,’’ etc., will arrive in Ameri- 
ca early this month, and spend three 
months here, lecturing upon subjects re- 
lating to the promotion of peace aud in- 
ternational fraternity. He comes at the 
desire of American workers in the cause; 
and it is hoped that the friends of peace 
throughout the country will interest them- 
Selves in arranging for lectures by him in 
our cities and large towns under the best 
auspices. Address, for dates and terms, 
the Twentieth Century Club, 2 Ashburton 








Place, or the American Peace Society, 31 
Beacon Street, Boston, Among Mr. Per- 
ris’s lectures are the following: ‘The 
History of the Peace Movement in Eng- 
land,’’ *‘The Relations of England and 
America,’ ‘*The History and Results of the 
Hague Conference,’ ‘‘De Bloch’s Theory 
of the Warfare of the Future,” ‘The South 
African War—its Cause, Conduct and Con- 
sequences,’ “The Stale-Mate of Militar 
ism,’’ “Does Trade Follow the Flag?’’ 
“The Political and Economic Outlook in 
England,” *“‘The Coming Revolution in 
Russia,”’ ‘The Life and Teaching of Tol- 
stoi,’’ “The Jingo’s Pedigree, or Imperial- 
ism in History,’’ ‘Imperialism and De- 
mocracy.”’ 





Referring to Mr. Perris’s coming, in an 
address at the recent Mohonk Conference, 
Edwin D. Mead said: 

‘“‘Why are we spending our thousands 
and millions upon our arsenals and forts 
and gunboats and great engines of destruc- 
tion? It is because we have not spent 
our hundreds and thousands with a decent 
generosity upon the spread among the 
people of such ideas as would make the 
wars which we lament impossible. Money 
has got to be spent for these things. The 
literature of the peace movement must be 
made cheap and available, and put into 
the hands of the clergymen of the country, 
into the newspaper offices, the public 
libraries, and every place where public 
opinion is formed. We must have not 
only fuller newspaper attention, but lec- 
tures and all those agencies which every 
cause that is making an impression upon 
the public employs. Iam glad that our 
friend, Mr. Perris, the editor of Concord, 
the English journal of peace and interna- 
tionalism, is coming over to America 
presently to lecture. See to it, friends, 
that good hearings are provided for him 
in all your cities. I hope that more and 
more such men will come to our country 
on such errands, and that we can send 
our own best men to Europe, by such in- 
terchange bringing international thought 
into free communication and influence all 
over the world.”’ 





JANE ADDAMS ON THR COAL STRIKE. 

An unexpected element of liveliness 
was introduced into the Conventlon of 
Employers and Employed, which has 
just closed at Minneapolis, by the power- 
ful and brilliant reply of Miss Jane Ad- 
dams to some of the statements made by 
A. B. Stickney, president of the Chicago 
Great Western Railroad. 

The Convention was called to order by 
President Cyrus Northrup in the chapel 
of the State University. Mr. Stickney 
read a paper on ‘‘The Rewards of Indus- 
try; How Produced and Divided.”’ The 
Chicago Record- Herald says: 


It was noticed soon after Mr. Stickney 
began to speak that Miss Addams was 
evidently not altogether pleased with 
some of his remarks, but most of those 
present supposed she would smother her 
displeasure and keep to her own topic in 
her address. Calmly and cleverly, how- 
ever, she reviewed each of Mr. Stickney’s 
arguments in detail. She riddled them 
as absolute fallacies before an admiring 
audience, 

Mr. Stickney contended that the trouble 
in the anthracite coal fields arose from 
the fact that more workmen had been at- 
tracted there by the high wages paid than 
were needed to do the work, and that the 
supply of labor was largely in excess of 
the demand. Miss Addams answered 
that the men had not gone there because 
of the high wages, but had been induced 
to go there by the operators themselves, 
whom she held responsible for existing 
conditions, saying that they had deliber- 
ately brought men into the fields with the 
purpose of increasing the supply of labor 
and thus diminishing the cost. 

Mr. Stickney had said that the sole ob- 
ject of the labor organizations was to 
secure better wages. Miss Addams said 
that their chief aim in the past had been 
to secure not higher wages, but better 
hours of work, and she quoted govern- 
ment reports to prove it. There were a 
number of other points on which the two 
speakers did not agree, and the sharp 
but courteous discussion between them 
aroused much enthusiasm. 


Miss Addams then read her paper on 
“The Social Waste of Child Labor.” She 
congratulated labor organizations upon 
the fact that the enactment of child labor 
legislation in this country had been large- 
ly due to their efforts. She then spoke 
of the consumers’ interest in the welfare 
of the laborer, showing that it was for the 
consumers’ advantage to see that the work 
was performed under proper sanitary con- 
ditions. If only as a matter of self-pres- 
ervation, she concluded, it was the con- 





sumers’ business to see that labor re- 
ceived just treatment. 

Among the other speakers was Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, secretary of the National 
Consumers’ League, who talked of ‘*The 
Indirect Employer, the Purchaser.”’ 





A SOUTHERN WOMAN ON MR. WATTERSON. 


Mrs. J. K, Ottley, a, promineng@§plub 
woman of Georgia, discusses in the At- 
lanta News Henry Watterson’s recent 
severe arraignment of the “Four Hun- 
dred,’’ and their alleged growing tolerance 
of evil. She says: 





Mr. Watterson has gotten-hold of the 
tail-end of the dilemma, ‘‘Tolerance,”’ 
growing or otherwise, is not the root of 
such conditions as he describes. 

They have grown up under a régime of 
the most rigid intolerance, which must 
be answerable for them. 

If the ‘‘tendencies of the times are low- 
ering,’’ if frivolous marriages multiply 
and the ‘‘marriage tie is increasingly des- 
ecrated,’’ if the ‘increasing number of 
scandalous divorces’’ all mark the ‘‘in- 
crease of lawlessness,’’ we must remem- 
ber that these conditions have sprung 
from an exclusively prohibitive and stern- 
ly coercive social system, the main flaw 
in which seems to have been that it did 
not prohibit. Society has feared to trust 
the individual with liberty. If the indi- 
vidual has substituted license, does it not 
occur to us that our method has exploded 
on our hands? We might have suspected 
the decadence of the purely restrictive 
method from the fact that Christ, 2,000 
years ago, never once said ‘“*Thou shalt 
not!” 

That Mr. Watterson looks out on life 
with the eyes of an old man is nowhere 
more evident than in his failure to see the 
bearings of all he describes. 

“If we would keep our women pure we 
must keep them ignorant, if not of evil, 
at least of dirt.’’ That ignorance was 
purity was the prime contention of the 
system which has brought about the 
things he doesn’t like. And why should 
men arbitrarily ‘keep women pure’’ any 
more than women should keep them so? 
Purity should be a human and not a sex 
aspiration. Note, too, his despairing cry: 
‘‘What shall be done, what can be done 
with these women who insist upon know- 
iog all that the men know’”’ (even more, 
sometimes, save the mark!) ‘‘and who, by 
a certain not unreasonable claim of 
equality, propose to keep up with the 
masculine procession, share and share 
alike?’? Why, just letthem alone! Why 
try to elbow them out of this procession, 
which, with all due respect to Mr. Wat- 
terson, is better described as ‘thuman”’ 
than ‘‘masculine’’? 

The truth is that the world has been so 
busy trying to snub the serious woman 
and chivy her back to her ‘“‘sphere,”’ ere 
she destroy the race by mad orgies of 
thinking or learning, speaking, voting, 
working or practicing professions and 
otherwise deporting herself sanely and 
soberly, that it has just begun to perceive 
that the light woman, remaining strictly 
within the purlieus of orthodox feminin- 
ity and practicing only the old craft of 
feminine charm, has calmly burst every 
bound and fractured every law laid down 
for her. 

She has not asked for liberty; license 
is good enough for her. 

She is challenging the world to-day 
with: ‘‘What are you going to do about 
it???’ And what, indeed? She has been 
ultra-feminine in her demands; she has 
not clamored to work nor speak nor “un- 
sex herself’’ by voting, nor in any way to 
walk in the ‘‘masculine procession.”’ 

The world is just waking up to the 
stultification of the situation, looking 
about it and wondering ‘‘where it is at.’’ 

This stupefaction and confusion Mr. 
Watterson shares and voices when he 
paints for you a society presided over by 
Messalinas, and attributes its evils to the 
baleful short-haired, eye-glassed new wo- 
man who wants to walk in the ‘‘masculine 
procession.”’ 


Mr. Watterson is right when he says 
that ‘back of all this moral problem 
stands a great national and economic 
problem.”’ He is wrong when he regards 
the ‘indifference of the guild of luxury 
and wealth’? to the common rights of 
labor as ‘‘full of evil auguries.’’ Economic 
wrongs and social abuses, like the reign 
of license, are but swelling that they may 
burst and afterward reconstruct on new 
lines. 





Does any one believe that the mighty 





cornering of commodities and industry 
can continue as it is, or commerce return 
to where it was? Combination will swell 
and swell until it passes into something 
different from what we have known. 
There may be chaos, suffering, loss. 
There generally is in social changes, but 
they are going on just the same, and that 
on lines which none of us can categori- 
cally predicate. 

Meantime, such utterances as Mr. Wat- 
terson’s should be profoundly suggestive 
to us in the observation of such social 
changes, which to him “who hath eyes to 
see’’ furnish the material for the enchant- 
ing fairy tales of latter-day development. 





> 


AN AMERICAN GIRL IN BELGIUM. 





We give a few further extracts from the 
private letters of the American girl who 
has been travelling in the Netherlands, 
She writes from Bruges: 


I awoke early, and sat in the balcony to 
watch the little milk wagons pass. They 
are drawn by one or two dogs, and at- 
tended by a woman or a boy. The milk 
cans are immaculate, made of brass or 
copper, and always shining. 

We arrived in Ghent at 8.16 A. M., be- 
fore some of the stores were opened. The 
city was very gay with red, yellow and 
black flags, and pale blue and white 
flags. The former is the Belgian and the 
latter the Austrian flag. The Crown 
Prince and Princess were here yesterday, 
and to-day is the King’s birthday. 

We walked from the station to the 
Cathedral, which is a fineone. A guide 
showed us the renowned Van Eyck, ‘The 
Adoration of the Lamb,” a winged picture 
or triptyche, which is wonderful in de- 
tail, and yet gives an impression of one- 
ness, and is really done in a large way. I 
will not describe it. I am writing this 
each night in bed, and am so tired I doze 
sometimes between pages. 

When we left the cathedral it was pour- 
ing, 80 we took a coupé and drove through 
the oldest streets of Ghent, seeing the old 
churches and some of the canals, In St. 
Michael’s we saw a crucifixion by Van 
Dyck, and in St. Nicholas a painting of an 
old inhabitant of the time of Charles V., 
with his twenty-one sons and ten daugh- 
ters. There was a service in the cathe- 
dral at eleven—a Te Deum, with the 
Bishop and all the grandees present, and 
soldiers within and without. Therefore 
we attended in full dress—rain coats and 
dripping umbrellas. The guide had of- 
fered to save seats for us, and we found 
him on the steps, waving wildly and 
beckoning, but we could not get near him 
because of the crowd. One woman near 
us said that we must be ‘grand people,”’ 
but we had to stand nevertheless. The 
Belgian soldiers look very gay in blue, 
red and yellow uniforms, but they do not 
look at all frightful, as the English red- 
coats do. 

We had lunch in a dear, clean little 
patisserie, where we tried some Dutch 
bread, or rather Flemish bread, and some 
queer kind of sweets, and had delicious 
chocolate, 

Antwerp. All the hotels we have seen 
are built around courts, in which are 
pretty gardens, and sometimes a deer or 
other pet animal, 

At the Museum we saw the most won- 
derful collection of paintings in Northern 
Europe. I am surprised and delighted 
with the Flemish school. There is a ful- 
ness and richness about the work, and 
the coloring is so gorgeous. One loses so 
much by seeing only the black and white 
reproductions. 

The cathedral opened at noon, and we 
went there to see, first, the two great Ru- 
bens paintings, the Elevation and the De- 
scent from the Cross, and second, the 
cathedral itself, the finest in the Nether- 
lands. It has six aisles, and is very rich, 
with none of that bare, cold look that 
cathedrals so often’ have. Rubens has 
also painted an altar-piece for it (said to 
have been executed in ten days)—the Im- 
maculate Conception. He is nota soul- 
ful painter, as his treatment of this sub- 
ject shows, buta great master of form and 
color. 

There had been a funeral in the cathe- 
dral at eleven, and the platform was there 
with the beautiful cloth, black velvet em- 
broidered in gold thread, thrown over it, 
and hundreds of candles surrounding it. 
On many of the candlesticks were tied 
paper skulls and cross-bones, and the 
same things appeared on banners on all 
sides—death, death everywhere, instead 
of everlasting life. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Rev. ANNA H. SHaw has bought @ 
house in Philadelphia. 


Miss MARION RAyMonD, of Boston, ac- 
companied by two Canadian Pacific Swiss 
guides, reached the summit of Mount Sir 
Donald, British Columbia, recently. This 
is the second ascent of this famous peak 
by @ woman. Mrs. Bierus, an English- 
woman, climbed it last season. 


Mrs. SARAH PLATT DeckER has been 
chosen vice-president of the Jane Jefferson 
Club, the women’s Democratic organiza- 
tion of Denver, Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, 
who is an active member, already has ap- 
pointments to organize ten Jane Jefferson 
Clubs in different parts of Colorado, 


Miss ELLEN F, WETHERELL, the active 
president of the Lynn (Mass.) Equal 
Rights Club, has a new lecture entitled 
‘“‘Woman: her Social and Political Equal- 
ity,’’ which she is ready to give before 
Suffrage Leagues and women’s clubs, For 
terms, address Miss E, F. Wetherell, 105 
Franklin St., Lyon, Maas. 


Mrs, Cook, wife of the British gover- 
nor of North Borneo, has an infant rhi- 
noceros fora pet. It strayed out of the 
jungle one morning and was captured. 
The youngster consumes sixteen quarts of 
milk a day, and looks more like a pecu- 
liar species of hog with a horn on its nose 
thana‘“‘rhino.”’ The animal is covered 
with shaggy black hair. It follows Mrs. 
Cook about like a dog. 


Miss ANNE MARy Hosss, of Kendal 
Green, Mass., whose will has just been 
admitted to probate, was for many years 
prominent in the work among the Negroes 
and Indians in the South. She has left 
$2,000 to the Hampton Normal and Agri- 
cultural Institute, together with Indian 
relics and Hampton memorabilia of vari- 
ous kinds; and $1,000 to the Calhoun 
Colored School of Calhoun, Lowndes 
County, Ala. 


Mrs. ANNIE L. Diagas, who has been 
State Librarian of Kansas for the past four 
years, is now abroad studying municipal 
government. The Codperative News, pub- 
lished in Manchester, Eugland, speaks of 
her asa welcome delegate at the recent 
International Conference of Coéperative 
Societies. From London Mrs. Diggs will 
go to Paris, Berlin, Brussels, and other 
capitals, in the interest of a newspaper 
and magazine syndicate, and later she 
will embody her studies in a volume. 


Mrs. SAMUEL W. BELFORD has been 
chosen to direct the women’s part of the 
Democratic campaign in Colorado. She 
is a Denver girl, the wife of a lawyer who 
is a candidate for the Legislature on the 
Democratic ticket. Mrs. Belford is de- 
scribed as a young woman of pleasing per- 
sonality, who has taken an active part in 
movements started by Denver women for 
improving politics, bettering the condition 
of the poor, etc. The Democratic women’s 
headquarters will be at the Brown Palace 
Hotel. 


Mrs. ADELAIDE L. Smiru, of Eldora, 
Ia., has a remarkably fine collection of 
Eugene Field’s mementoes, books, letters, 
and manuscripts. In her collection is a 
copy of an interesting autobiography, 
written by Mr. Field a few months before 
his death, for private distribution, and 
which was never publicly printed. In 
this, Mr. Field writes: ‘‘I dislike ‘politics’ 
so called. I should like to have the privi- 
lege of voting extended to women.” 
Again: “I recall with pride that in twen- 
ty-two years of active journalism I have 
always written in reverential praise of 
womankind,”’ 


Mrs. SEMPLE, President John Tyler’s 
daughter, hopes that the improvements 
at the White House will spare the old 
chandeliers and candelabra. ‘‘They were 
selected by President Monroe,’’ she says. 
‘*He was minister to France before he was 
President, and both he and his wife had 
excellent taste, as all the furnishings 
which they selected show. The chande- 
liers have been made to suit oil lamps, 
candles, gas, and electricity. In my 
father’s time candles were used, and it 
took twenty-four boxes for one evening 
only. It was the most becoming illumi- 
nation in the world, and the whole ex- 
pense of it, which was considerable, as 
you may imagine, came out of the Presi- 
dent’s salary, which at that period was 
only half what it is to-day.”’ 
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TWO EARLY DANES ON ADAM’S BIB. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

You have kindly asked me to send now 
and then a word from Danish to Ameri- 
can women, through your valued paper. 
I shall be very glad to do so, if I should 
be able to send good news from here. 

To-day I should like to add a few 
words to the article, ‘Woman and the 
Rib,” in the WomAN’s JOURNAL of Aug. 
16. The meaning of that paragraph in 
the second chapter of Genesis which 
*‘seems to represent that woman was cre- 
ated out of the rib of man,’’ seems already 
to have aroused the interest of thinkers 
centuries ago, and I can quote from two 
of the best Danish men who have at dif- 
ferent times meditated upon this prob- 
lem. 

The first of these two men, Anders 
Suneson, was the fourth Norse Catholic 
Archbishop. He was the son of a wealthy 
Danish nobleman, and was born between 
1160 and '70. He studied in Paris, Bo- 
logna, Rome, and Oxford, and was not 
only a learned scholastic author, but also 
a brave defender of Denmark and of the 
Christian faith, which he preached in the 
Prussian and Russian Baltic provinces. 
He compiled a code of laws, and about 
the year 1200 he wrote a Latin Epos, 
*‘Hexaémeron,”’ relating the story of the 
creation. He wrote it in Latin, hoping 
to facilitate the teaching of Latin to the 
young without demoralizing them with 
the Latin poetry. ‘‘Hexaémeron’’ was 
written in more than 8,000 hexameters. 
Of the creation of Eve he says: 

Non fuit ex capite, non ex pede facta mariti 

Eva, sed ex latere, quod ponitur inter 
utrumgue, 

Ne possit Domina sua mancipiumve videri, 

Sed potius socia, lateri socianda mariti. 

It might perhaps be translated as fol- 
lows: 

Not from the foot of man and not from his 
head was she taken, 

Eve, when first she was made, but from his 
side between those two, 

That she should not seem to be his serf and 
not be his master, 

But she should faithfully stand at his side 
as a trustworthy fellow. 

Could you find clearer words to claim 
the perfect equality of men and women? 
I think that my old compatriot explained 
the program of the modern woman’s 
movement to the point, seven hundred 
years ago! 

The other of my compatriots whom I 
should like to mention, Ludvig Holberg, 
was born in 1684, in Bergen in Norway. 
He also studied divinity, and went to 
many foreign countries to study science 
and the population of the different coun- 
tries. He was professor at the Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen, and he was a very 
productive author, who wrote many com- 
edies, some satirical poems, a History of 
Denmark, and many other historical es- 
says, ¢e. g., ‘Compared Histories of He- 
roes’’ (1739). Amongst the heroes he 
compares Zenobia and Catharina Alexiev- 
na, and in 1745 he wrote a similar book 
on ‘‘Heroines.’’ In 1721 he had written a 
“Gynecology or Apology for the Female 
Sex.’’ He was a great humorist, and, 
though a bachelor, he was a firm believer 
in the equality of men and women. He, 
too, touches on the rib question. In the 
preface to the ‘“‘Gynzcology’’ he writes: 

‘Others prove the excellence of the sex 
as follows: As the first man was made out 
of clay, so the first woman was made out 
of man, and a woman is, therefore, with 
regard to a man, like distilled spirits to 
simple brandy. That proof seems good 
enough, but—to be on the safe side—I 
will not use it, and the more as I have 
better ones.”’ 

You see, the case of the rib may be 
taken as a proof of the superiority of wo- 
man as well as of her subjection; and it 
may serve as a proof of woman’s equality 
to man. If one hesitates between two 
extremes, the truth maybe lies in the 
middle. So said Anders Suneson; and I 
say the same. CHARLOTTE NORRIE, 

Cor. Sec. Danish N. C. W. 

Copenhagen, Denmark. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S HUSBAND. 





Rev. A. B. Nicholls, the husband of 
Charlotte Bronté, is still alive and writing 
for the newspapers. He has ‘‘come down 
from a former generation.’’ Charlotte 
Bronté was born in 1824, and published 
“Jane Eyre’ in 1848. All of her other 
books were published in the early ’50s. 
She married Mr. Nicholls, who was past 
his early youth, in 1854. She died in the 
spring of 1855. 

Mr. Nicholls is now in his 85th year. 
He writes a communication for the press 
to deny the authenticity of what is pub- 
lished as a fragment of fiction written by 
his wife during her married life. In 
speaking of the few months which inter- 
vened between their marriage and her 
death, the old man says: 

During that short period we were never 
parted, even for a single day. For three 
months she was continuously confined to 
bed, and I was in constant attendance on 
her, It was, therefore, absolutely impos- 


sible for her to write a tale, however 
short, even if she were so inclined, with- 
out my knowledge. 

Throughout the third quarter of the 
last century there was a distinct Bronté 
cult, with numerous disciples. The works 
of the three sisters were studied on lines 
of interpretation similar to that applied 
afterward to the Brownings, and with a 
similar enthusiasm. Their works in cheap 
editions—in such form as that in which 
all the main English classics are now pub- 
lished—are still read with interest.—Chi- 
cago Chronicle. 


HAD EYES LIKE THE COLT. 


This little story from the N. Y. Evening 
Post illustrates the fact that a man who 
bas sympathy and understanding for dumb 
animals may be safest to trust with a 
troublesome child, and may find a way to 
make the child happy: 


Five families had successively volun- 
teered to provide a home for the little 
“slum” girl, and the fifth had just sent 
her back to the arms of the benevolent 
organization which had charge of her. 
According to the reports of these families 
she was an infant fury, and the agent who 
was taking her back to the city felt dis- 
couraged. 

A big, broad-jawed man, friendly with 
the friendliness of the West, sat down be- 
side the agent, who, feeling the need of 
some one to share his troubles, told the 
Western man the whole story. 

“I'll take the little girl,’’ said the 
stranger. 

The agent gasped. 

‘*You know I told you what a terror she 
is,’’ he said. 

‘*T know,” said the man, “‘but I think 
she and I can get along all right. I don’t 
know that I told you I was in the stock- 
raising business, I’ve gota colt on my 
farm that nobody can manage but myself. 
Well, that little girl has eyes just like that 
colt. As soon as we get to the station, if 
you’re willing, I’ll telegraph to my wife 
about it.”’ 

The sequel of the story is the most sat- 
isfactory part of it. The stockman’s pre- 
diction proved true, The little girl was 
perfectly happy in her new home, and the 
couple have recently adopted her and 
legally given her their name, 








PRESIDENT HARPER AND CO-EDUCATION. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Many people have wondered at the 
sudden clamor of President Harper against 
coéducation in the University of Chicago. 
It isan open secret, in that institution, 
that it had its rise in a conditional bequest. 
A wealthy “friend’’ offered to build a 
quadrangle for the use of women students, 
if the women could be ‘‘segregated.”’ 
Forthwith President Harper set his wits 
to work to see how the constitution of 
the University can be so construed as to 
comply with these conditions and get that 
quadrangle. This is the underlying cause 
of all the pother about coéducation in the 
University and the “segregation”’ of its 
women students, ‘‘In the race for money,”’ 
writes a reporter, ‘‘the colleges area close 
second with the wide and wicked world.’ 

M. 





DON’T TALK OF AILMENTS. 

The philosopher attended an afternoon 
tea the other day. The hostess was a 
charming woman, and speech with her 
would have been a delight. But there 
was present a harpy who spoiled the 
viands and the whole occasion with a 
pathological account of a recent illness. 
The worst of it was that the illness was 
openly acknowledged to be the result of 
an indiscretion at a banquet. 

Why should any one be compelled to 
sympathize with the ailments of friends, 
when these ailments are the direct result 
of their own deliberate choice? Perhaps 
one’s philosophy should carry one serene- 
ly through such experiences; it would, if 
one could soar above them, out of hear- 
ing. But the more culpable the person, 
the more detailed is the narrative of suf- 
ferings. 

Viewed in the calm, cold light of rea- 
son, these persons are lazy—physically 
and mentally lazy. Health is desirable, 
but, like other capital for life, there must 
be an outlay of effort to retain or acquire 
it. A choice between courses of action is 
involved; eternal vigilance is the price to 
pay. They are not willing to pay the en- 
trance fee, but they stay outside and 
grumble because they are not in reserved 
seats, 

The philosopher inclines to think the 
mental laziness is greater than the physi- 
cal, since all offenders have to work hard- 
erin the end. And yet such persons are 
not ordinarily considered dolts. Many an 
astute business man and honored mother 
of a family have roused the ire of the 
philosopher in this respect. 

If you should see a person calmly sit- 
ting down on a live wire, your opinion of 
the intelligence or sanity of that person 
would not be high. But it is not one 
whit more ridiculous than the daily pro- 
cedure of the average human being. 

As one instance: It is an inviolable rule 





that to insure health and a good quality 





of work, rest must follow work at regular 
intervals. Common sense to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the philosopher has 
more than once heard a busy woman re- 
late, as a matter to claim the sympathy of 
her hearers, that she is troubled with 
numbness in her hands, constriction in 
her throat, and general weakness. The 
woman, nevertheless, continues to add to 
her engagements, and carries on more 
regular work than she knows to be wise. 

What is the matter with the brains of 
such men and women? 

If they are told that they should stop, 
they injuredly point out a dependent fam- 
ily, perhaps, or some work of benevolence 
whose needs spur them on to these heroic 
(?) exertions. Yet they know, theoreti- 
cally, all about the penalty of continued 
overwork, and that a wreck is not likely 
to add good fortune to the dependent 
family. What is the matter? 

Is it a mental inefficiency that can com- 
prehend the binding quality of law on 
other human beings, but cannot apply its 
force to oneself? It is just as crazy as to 
sit on the live wire. 

Now, the philosopher honestly thinks 
that only brief, forceful Anglo-Saxon 
terms are fit response to the tales of woe 
that such selfish friends pour out in the 
place of conversation. But as continued 
relations with them would thereby be en- 
dangered, silence is at times the only ref- 
uge for the truthful listener. 

The philosopher is not ready to call 
this all a theatrical pose to excite the 
pity of the unthinking. That would make 
the sufferers impostors, whereas many of 
them suffer really and severely. The 
point is that the suffering is their own 
fault and largely unnecessary, and the 
claims of the dependents are often a cloak 
for self-inflicted martyrdom. 

The particular form of heart-searching 
that the philosopher would suggest would 
run after this wise: 

‘*When Iam criminally foolish enough 
to risk life-long injury to my body for the 
sake of having my own way, why should 
I for a moment think that some one else, 
who is not blind to my selfishness, can 
find my symptoms and the general un- 
wholesomeness of my condition interest- 
ing?’ For illness is unwholesome, and 
the philosopher maintains that society 
and conversation to-day are as much in 
need of a system of mental sanitation as 
were ever the streets of Havana or New 
York of the material system. 

If you do not believe this, charitable 
reader, take notes on the conversation of 
callers in your home, or of those on whom 
you call. It will be proved that you live 
in a happier clime, or you will agree with 
the philosopher that the race seems to 
have set before it as the guide to polite 
speech, ‘‘Let’s talk of graves, of worms 
and epitaphs.’’—The Tea-Cup Philosopher 
in the American Kitchen Magazine. 





DR. ANDREWS AND REGULATED VICE. 


Chancellor E. Benjamin Andrews, of 
the Nebraska State University, has been 
receiving severe condemnation from many 
newspapers for his alleged advocacy of 
the State regulation of vice in a lecture 
given before the young men and women 
of the University of Chicago. The Red 
Ribbon Club of Lincoln, Neb., appointed 
a committee with Mr. S. D. Fitchie as 
chairman to ask Dr. Andrews whether he 
had been correctly reported. Dr. An- 
drews replied: 


Mr. S. D. Fitchie: 

My Dear Sir: Replying to your es- 
teemed favor of yesterday, I beg to say 
that the extract which you enclose does 
not at all closely represent anything I 
said in any of my lectures at Chicago. 

Very truly yours, 
E. BENJ. ANDREWS. 

At the next meeting of the Red Ribbon 
Club, Mr. Fitchie presented a sworn affi- 
davit from F. D. L. Squires, setting forth 
that he had called on Dr. Andrews on 
Aug. 16 at his boarding-place, and asked 
him whether the report of his lecture, as 
given in that morning’s Chicago Chronicle, 
was accurate; that Dr. Andrews correct- 
ed one or two words in it, and said that 
otherwise the report was faithful. These 
corrections were duly made in the “au- 
thorized”’ report which was afterwards 
published in a number of papers, and re- 
produced in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 

The Red Ribbon Club then invited Dr. 
Andrews to give an address to its mem- 
bers on Sunday, Sept. 7, or any other 
Sunday at his convenience, and explain 
what he really did say at Chicago. After 
some time the following answer was re- 
ceived: 

LINCOLN, NEB., SEPT. 15, 1902, 
Mr. S. D. Fitchie: 

My Dear Sir: Your esteemed favor 
with reference to a hearing on one of my 
Chicago lectures reached me a week ago 
yesterday. ‘Till now I have had no suita- 
ble opportunity for reply. 

Every moment of my time and foot 
pound of my strength is in requisition 
till Nov. 1. After that date I could, if 
desired, re-deliver any one of those lec- 
tures, and would do so for the sum of one 





hundred dollars, which is 
charge for such a service. 
Awaiting your kind reply, 
Yours very truly, 
E. BenJ. ANDREWS. 
The view people will now take of the 
case will depend upon their estimate of 
the relative weight of Mr. Squires’s sworn 
and Dr. Andrews’s unsworn statement. 
If Dr. Andrews has really been misrepre- 
sented, he ought, both for his own sake 
and that of the truth, to set the matter 
right publicly. He could do it in half a 
dozen lines, which it would not take five 
minutes to write. It is a pity that he 
should let his views remain in dispute, on 
@ question of so much importance, 


my regular 





MRS. WIDDRINGTON’S LECTURES. 

Mrs, Percy Widdrington, the well- 
known lecturer of the Fabian Society of 
London, will arrive in Boston on the Sax- 
onia, Oct. 22. The many friends she 
made during her successful tour of this 
country three years ago will be glad of 
another opportunity to hear her speak on 
the latest phases of the labor, educational, 
and woman movements in England. She 
has a new list of lectures on special and 
general topics, as follows: Character and 
Environment, The Influence of Socialism 
on Current Religious Thought, The Social 
Teaching of the Lord’s Prayer, Liberty, 
Democracy, Patriotism, Empire, Educa- 
tion (the last-mentioned five could form a 
course, if desired), Municipal Progress in 
Great Britain, The Ideals of Citizenship, 
Present Position and Prospects of the 
English Labor Movement, Should Chris- 
tians be Socialists? Freedom, Equality, 
and Brotherhood, The True Solution of 
the Drink Problem, Trusts and Monopo- 
lies, Kidd’s ‘‘Principles of Western Civili- 
zation,’’ John Ruskin as a Social Reform- 
er, A Century of ‘‘Women’s Rights,’’ The 
Woman Factor in English Politics, ‘*Wo- 
man’’ in the Women Novelists, and The 
Ethics of Shopping. Mrs. Widdrington 
may be addressed at No. 42 West Cedar 
Street, Boston. 





A WOMAN LAWYER ON DIVORCE LAWS. 

Recent changes in the divorce laws of 
New York State and their bearing upon 
women were explained recently to a Tri- 
bune reporter by Miss Rosalie Loew, attor- 
ney for the Legal Aid Society. Miss Loew 
was asked whether the new statute mak- 
ing it illegal for a lawyer to advertise for 
divorce cases would react upon the prac- 
tices of the many women lawyers in the 
State, and whether the recent amendment 
requiring that three months must elapse 
after the final judgment is given in a 
divorce case before a marriage is really 
annulled or dissolved would make for the 
greater safety and dignity of women, or 
the reverse. Miss Loew said: 

‘*As for the new statute making it ille- 
gal fora lawyer to advertise for divorce 
cases, I do not think it will have any 
effect on the business of women lawyers. 
They have never advertised for divorces. 
I am not particularly familiar with the 
business of other women lawyers, but I 
am quite sure that none of them have 
made a specialty of divorce cases. There- 
fore I do not believe that they will be 
particularly affected by or interested in 
the new legislation on this point. 

‘*As for the amendment regarding the 
postponement of the dissolution or annul- 
ment of a marriage, it is meant to give 
women a better chance, Its intention is 
to lessen the chance of obtaining a divorce 
by fraudulent means, and its effect on the 
happiness of women at large will be far 
more distinct than that of the other 
change. Previous to this, when a divorce 
suit was brought, the decree (which is 
the judgment of the court) was final at 
once, and the status of the parties was 
fixed definitely by that decree. The new 
law says (Chapter 364, Laws of 1902): 

No final judgment annulling a marriage 
or divorcing the parties and dissolving a 
marriage shall be entered in an action 
brought under either Article I or II of 
this title (namely, actions for annulment 
and divorce) until after the expiration of 
three months after the filing of the deci- 
sion of the court or report of the referee. 
After the expiration of said period of 
three months final judgment shall be en- 
tered as of course upon said decision or 
report, unless for sufficient cause the 
court in the meantime shall have other- 
wise ordered. 

‘“‘A provisional judgment is entered at 
once, providing that the final judgment 
may be entered after three months, There 
is a further provision, however, that ali- 
mony to the party against whom the 
judgment is rendered need not be paid 
after the entry of the provisional judg- 
ment. 

“The great difference between the new 
law and the old,’’ said Miss Loew, ‘‘is 
that now parties must wait three months 
before their status is finally fixed. This 
may bea matter of greater hardship to 
the person seeking the divorce than was 
the old order. What the law tries to 





woman whose husband is suing her fray- 
dulently a better opportunity than she 
had before to prevent his getting the final 
decree. Although this is new in New 
York State, it has been a statute in many 
other States of the Union, and is believed 
to have worked to the greater security of 
the marriage tie.” 

Continuing, Miss Loew said: “During 
my five years’ experience I have heard jn. 
numerable stories of domestic infelicity, 
Divorce cases require the closest atten. 
tion, and no two can be treated exactly 
alike, or without special attention to cir. 
cumstances, On the whole, the great 
difficulty of the woman's position is the 
narrowness of her sphere and the neces. 
sity of finding in the home her whole 
happiness, with nothing beyond to look 
to when that is gone. Home is woman’s 
sphere, and for that reason everything 
that tends to protect her and give her the 
opportunity of protecting herself is desir. 
able. We here in the Legal Aid Society 
are most careful in our advice to do every- 
thing to keep families together, so long as 
it is possible without loss of dignity to 
the woman. We do not take divorce cases 
into court except where absolutely neces. 
sary to protect the wife and children. 

“But our advice takes a much broader 
field than our court work, and is of in- 
comparably greater value to the commu- 
nity. It frequently occurs that the hus- 
band also comes to us, and we are able to 
show him his duty. I have in mind many 
families whose happiness has been saved 
by the seasonable explanations and advice 
given by us, 

“So long as civilization is founded, as 
ours is, on the family relationship, so 
long must woman’s position in the family 
be the paramount question. Everything 
that tends to her honor and safety in that 
position is desirable. Women bear the 
children of the nation; women are as 
much responsible for inherited traits as 
men, and, in addition, they have almost 
the entire care of the child’s early train- 
ing. 

“It is because the State realizes the 
sacredness of family life that it hedges 
the obtaining of a divorce about with so 
many particularities as to bring sharply to 
the mind of the parties concerned the im- 
portance and seriousness of such a step. 
From that viewpoint the amendment to 
the divorce law is valuable. 

‘*As to the hardship caused by the new 
law, which is spoken of in some of the 
daily papers, there is only this to be said: 
The hardship is only to those whv have 
made plans contingent upon their imme- 
diate freedom—plans that must now be 
held in abeyance. I confess I can see no 
special call for sympathy.”’ 





SAVING THE CHILDREN. 


A Society for the Protection of Children 
has heen started in Calcutta. In no coun- 
try is such a society more urgently need- 
ed. The president is a native of India. 


A new organization has just been formed 
by the English Sunday-school Union. It 
is the Girls’ Life Brigade, a similar society 
having already been formed of boys. 
About seventy companies have been or- 
ganized; all of them are in training for 
various forms of life-saving work, Girls 
from ten to seventeen are eligible. Every 
company must be in connection with some 
place of worship. The exercises begin 
with marching drill, and include first aid 
instruction, lessons in hygiene and home 
nursing, restoration of the drowned, and 
fire drill. The Countess of Aberdeen is 
writing a manual of instruction which will 
be published by the Sunday-school Union- 


The children’s court in New York State 
has become an accomplished fact, and is 
cause for public rejoicing. Its success 
will depend to a large degree upon the 
wisdom of the judge—to a far greater de- 
gree, indeed, than in most courts, says 
the Christian Work and Evangelist. The 
lim:t of corrigibility is so far beyond the 
age of manhood or womanhood that in no 
case can a youthful offender be dismissed 
with a jail sentence as hopelessly beyond 
reform. The extent of the influence ex- 
erted upon a child by some mature mind, 
and the responsibility of the child aban- 
doned by its natural guardians—these are 
samples of some of the difficult questions 
which must be settled by the court. The 
boy who assured Judge Olmstead that he 
had no mother, because “if yer mother 
don’t care for yer, ye ain’t got a mother,” 
is only atype—but a most pathetic and 
significant type. Theoretically, it would 
seem as if nothing but good could comé 
out of such a separation of immature 
wrong-doers from older and habitual crim- 
inals, and from the close coéperation be- 
tween the judge and our children’s soci- 
eties and institutions. There is every 
reason to believe this new departure will 


avoid throughout, in divorce matters, is | be a genuine step forward in the criminal 
fraud, and these three months will give a ! history of the city. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 
It has been decided that colored girl 
students will not be admitted to the girls’ 
dormitories of Northwestern University. 


A despatch from benighted Russia says 
the commander of a certain Cossack sta- 
tion is so anxious to have his district 
show a preponderance of male children 
that he has decreed that the father of 
every new girl baby shall receive fifty 
strokes with the knout. But even this 
shows progress, as once it would have 
been the mother who received the pun- 
ishment.—Mrs,. Ida H. Harper, in N. Y. 
Sun. 

Mrs. Mary Lockman, who a few days 
since died at her home in New York, aged 
98 years and six months, could have given 
an interesting hand-grasp across the cen- 
turies, for her Scottish father was an inti- 
mate friend of Robert Burns, and to him 
Burns dedicated his poem, ‘‘Tam the 
Chapman.”’ So that eighty or ninety 
years hence there may be a man or wo- 
man living who could remember her, and 
so extend the touch of Burns’s hand 
across 200 years. Mrs, Lockman’s father 
was also a Revolutionary soldier, and her 
childhood’s home was a centre for the 
Scottish part of New York society, and 
also for men and women of the Revolu- 
tion. Her three sons all served in the 
war for the Union; Isaac R. Lockman be- 
came a colonel; John T., a lawyer now in 
practice in New York, came out a brevet 
brigadier-general; and Jacob K., who also 
is living, was in the New York militia, 
and served in the draft riots of 1868. Mrs, 
Lockman was an intellectual woman, and 
her mind was a great storehouse of the 
poetry of Scotland and of early American 
days.—Springfield Republican. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE SHEEPSTEALERS. By Violet Jacobs. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1902. Price, $1.20 net. 


The scene of this story is a secluded 
region near Hereford, England, in the 
hills lying just inside the Black Mountain 
on the Welsh border. A conflict of the 
farmers with recently established toll- 
gates results in bloodshed, and various 
complications follow. There are many 
hairbreadth escapes and thrilling adven- 
tures. The story begins with a murder 
and ends with a suicide. But there are a 
successful suitor and a happy marriage to 
bring relief to the tragedy, and the tale is 
characteristic and interesting. The dialect 
is strange and colloquial, and the charac- 
ters are as quaint as the dialect. 

H. B. B. 


THE PorET AND PENELOPE. By L. Parry 
Truscott. New York and London: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 1902. Price, $1 net. 


A story with a poet in it cannot lack in 
interest. Penelope sends her great bronze 
vase to London, and the poet sells it for 
her. Then she visits the Duchess, and 
many remarkable adventures ensue. From 
first to last it is a series of unexpected 
surprises. Penelope sports her pretty 
clothes, but keeps her sale of the vase a 
secret, After many complications and 
misunderstandings, Penelope and the poet 
come to an understanding in the conclud- 
ing chapter. It is a pleasant story which 
will attract many readers. x. B.D. 


In vero Amico. By Carlo Goldoni, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by 
J. Geddes, Ph. D., and Freeman M. Jos- 
selyn, Jr. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 


This lively comedy is one of the favor- 
ite plays of this delightful author, and is 
popular throughout Italy. Its art is keen, 
its interest sustained, and its dialogue 
bright and sparkling. A very full biog- 
raphy of Goldoni and a capital vocabulary 
make the book complete. It is well 
adapted to introduce the Italian language 
to a student. H. B. B. 


Faitu BuILt oN Reason. A survey of 
free and universal religion in the form 
of question and answer. By F. L. Ab- 
bot. Boston: James H. West Company. 
1902. Price, 50 cen's. 


In this condensed summary are given 
definitions of the words so carelessly 
used, such as The Universe, Religion; 
Faith, Fellowship, Science, Criticism, Or- 
ganism, Evolution, Prayer, etc. This 
effort to apply the scientific method to 
questions of belief is worthy of careful 
perusal, H. B. B. 


Kansas HISTORICAL RECOLLECTIONS. 
Vol. 7. 1901—2. Edited by George W. 
Martin, secretary of the Kansas State 
Historical Society. Topeka: W. Y. 
Morgan, State printer. 1902. 


This handsome octavo volume contains 
many articles of special interest, among 
which may be noted the report of the sec- 
retary, the passing of slavery in Western 
Missouri by John G. Haskell, Personal 
Reminiscences of Frontier Life in South- 
west Kansas by R. M. Wright, Recollec- 
tions of Fort Riley by Percival G. Lowe, 
Mother Bickerdyke by Mrs. Julia A. 
Chase, Reminiscences of Northwest Kan- 
sas by G. Webb Bertram, Horticulture in 
Kansas by Mrs. Cora Wellhouse Bullard, 
Settlement of the Friends in Kansas by 
Wm. H. Coffin, Sketches of Pioneer Ex- 
perience by Wm. Hutchinson, The Events 
of 1856 by R. G. Elliott, the Sources of 
the Kansas Constitution by Rosa M. Per- 
due, Territorial and Military Combine at 


STaTe or Onto, City or TOLEDO, 
Lucas County, 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he 
is the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City 
of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, 
and that said firm will pay the sum of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of HALL’s CATARRH 
CuRE. FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, 1886. 
A. W. GLEASON, 

Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
and acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Send for testi- 
monials free. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


~_~— 
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Fort Riley by George W. Martin, ete. 
These reminiscences are of priceless his- 
torical value. H. B. B. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE DOLLS AT GRANDMA'S. 


BY CONSTANCE CONRAD, 


“Oh-h-h!’’ exclaimed Dolly, 
long-drawn breath of delight. 

Dolly’s grandmother had been up under 
the eaves of the old garret, aud brought 
down-stairs for her little granddaughter a 
tiny haircloth trunk, all studded with 
brass nails, and with iron rings at the ends 
by which to lift it. 

“Oh, see!’’ exclaimed Dolly again, as 
she lifted out of the trunk old-fashioned 
chairs and tables, dollies and pewter 
dishes, paper dolls and pasteboard cradles. 
These were the playthings Aunt Beth and 
Aunt Hope had played with long ago, when 
they were little girls, and the chairs and 
clothes-horse Dolly’s own papa had made 
when he was a boy for his little sister. 

‘*May I have a tea-party?’’ asked Dolly; 
and her grandmother brought a square 
stool and a napkin for a table-cloth, as 
she had for her own little girls long ago, 
and Dolly began to set her table. 

“Aunt Beth always used to have a 
large, golden-brown molasses cake to 
make her tea-party with,’’ said grandma, 
‘*How would you like strawberries and 
lumps of sugar with wintergreen on 
them?”’ 

“That would be lovely,” said Dolly. 

Very soon she had the dearest little 
tea-table, set with pewter teapot, and 
cream pitcher, and sugar bowl, and 4 
platter with a red-painted fish upon it. 
Tiny knives and forks and spoons were 
placed beside every plate, each of which 
heid a large, red strawberry or a lump of 
loaf sugar, tinted pink with grandmother’s 
wintergreen drops. Then Dolly set the 
dolls all about the table. 

**You may sit at the head, Flora,’’ she 
said to the large rag doll, “for you are the 
oldest. The china dolly, Cordelia, may 
sit next, and these two dear babies can sit 
in a chair together on the other side, 
Grandma didn’t tell me your names, so 
I’ll call you Don and Lillias, 

‘Now, I'll talk for youall. When Aunt 
Beth stopped playing with Don, little 
boys must have worn blue sailor suits, 
with light-blue sashes and dear little 
pockets, didn’t they, Don? And when 
Aunt Hope put Lillias away, little girls 
wore pink silk skirts and white satin 
overskirts, with little shiny dots in them, 
What little dears you both are! 

“Cordelia, you wear overskirts, too, 
and your hair is combed just like Lillias’s 
in little scallops over your forehead and 
ears. How Aunt Beth and Aunt Hope 
must have loved you all!”’ 

There were soft sounds among the 
trees, and the summer air was full of the 
humming of birds and insects. Perhaps 
Dolly heard some of these, but it seemed 
to her that Flora, the large rag doll, was 
talking, and this was what she said: 

“You cannot think what pleasure it 
gives me to be among folks once more, 
and most of all at a tea-drinking. Things 
were different even in thy day, Cordelia, 
but if thee could look back fifty years, 
what changes thee would see! We used 
to speak in fun of two bites of a cherry, 
it being so small a fruit, but we little 
thought our sweet field strawberries would 
ever reach the size of these large, luscious 
berries, Our tea-tables were always 
graced with a large corn pudding or a 
tureen of clam chowder.”’ 

Turning from Cordelia to Dolly, Flora 
continued: ‘“‘Thy grandmother made me 
fifty years ago on Nantucket. I had a 
beautiful plaster-of-Paris head then, and 
clothes of finest needlework. I wore red 
morocco shoes, and though there were no 
ruffles on my clothing, there were many 
fine tucks and much dainty embroidery. 
I lived a year on Nantucket before thy 
grandmother brought me home to her 
little sister, thy great Aunt Annis. 

“Those were stirring times on the 
island. I saw many a whaling ship come 
in, laden with rare and beautiful things 
from the far East. How would thee like 
to have a necklace made of shark’s back- 
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bone?’”’ Floraasked Dolly. ‘The captain 
of the Lively Polly brought such a neck- 
lace to thy grandmother. There were 
coral beads like those I wear, and yards 
of glistening satin, and soft India shawls, 
bright silk scarfs, and the rarest of China 
dishes from far over the seas. Oh! it was 
a great day when a ship was sighted after 
a four years’ voyage, and we all went 
down to the wharf to see it come in, 
There was much rejoicing over the re- 
turn of husbands, brothers and lovers, 
and delight over the beautiful presents 
they brought. 

“The great whale’s teeth in the parlor 
thy grandmother and I brought with us 
when we came home to thy great Aunt 
Annis. Such a delighted little girl thee 
never saw as when she held me in her 
arms. We were friends at once, and she 
carried me down to her favorite seat un- 
der the grape arbor. It was there she 
named me Flora. ‘ 

‘Thy great Aunt Annis and I played 
together for years, always using the 
Friends’ language to one another; then, 
when she grew into a beautiful young 
woman, she gave me to thy Aunt Beth, 
and though I have lived long now among 
the world’s people, the soft thee and 
thou that I learned first at Nantucket 
comes most readily to my lips. I thank 
thee for asking us to thy tea-party. We 
are all happier for an outing once in a 
while. 

“T trust thee may have a pleasant visit, 
and there are no pleasanter places to 
visit than at grandmother’s. We, the 
old-fashioned dolls of long ago, bring thee 
greetings from Nantucket and the shores 
of the beautiful Hudson, the home of thy 
father’s boyhood.’’—Christian Work. 


HUMOROUS. 


Child labor is an undesirable ‘infant 
industry.”"—Boston Herald. 


‘J declare,’’ said Mrs. Lapsling, ‘to 
hear Mr. Raspus talk you’d think he 
hadn’t a bit of faith in human nature, 
He’s a regular clinic.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


A woman is reported to have died in 
this city while waiting for a street-car, 
The exact location is not given, but there 
are several lines where such a thing might 
happen.—Chicago Evening Post. 


‘They caught a man robbing the public 
library till in a New England town,” 
‘How did they punish him?’ ‘‘Made 
him read all the historical novels,’’— 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Mamma—Johnny, I told you to go and 
wash your face and hands. When I tell 
you to do a thing, 1 expect you todo it,— 

Johnny—You'’re not much of a judge 
of human nature, are you, mamma? 
Transcript. 


First stranger (in Boston)—Can you tell 
me how to reach Washington Street? 

Second stranger—That’s just where I 
want to go. Let’s work together. You 
go south and I’ll go north, and we’ll re- 
port progress every time we meet.— Puck. 


Baldheaded invalid—You rascal! I told 
you to put that cracked ice on my fore- 
head, and you've slapped it on to the 
back of my neck! 

Nurse—As near as I cud pipe it aff, sor, 
that’s phere yure forehid begins.—Puck. 


‘*Yes, my dear,”’ said grandma, ‘‘when 
I was a girl it was a matter of pride with 
us to know how to cook. But you girls 
of to-day seem to have lost interest in 
such domestic arts.”’ 

“Ob, no, grandma,’’ replied Earnestine, 
proudly, ‘not altogether, I am _ sure, 
Why, I can make three different kinds of 
fudge!’’—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


A cook who had burned up a piece of 
veal weighing four pounds threw it away, 
and told her mistress that the cat had 
eaten it. ‘Very well,’’ said the lady, 
‘*we’ll see about that directly.’’ So say- 
ing, she took the cat, put it on the scales, 
and found that it weighed exactly four 
pounds. ‘*There, Frederica,’ she said, 
“are the four pounds of meat. But where 
is the cat?’’—Kolner Tageblatt, 


Indifferent correspondents will sympa- 
thize with the lad who, after he had been 
at a boarding-school for a week without 
writing to his parents, penned the follow- 
ing letter: ‘‘Dear People—I am afraid I 
shall not be able to write often to you, 
because you see when anything is happen- 
ing I haven’t time to write, and when 
nothing is happening there’s nothing to 
write about. So now, good-bye, from 
your Georgie.”’—Liverpool Post. 











A GREAT SUCCESS. 

Mechanics’ Fair that has_ recently 
opened in Boston has proved itself all and 
more than was expected of it. Thousands 
of visitors have thronged the doors of the 
Mechanics’ Building since the opening of 
this, the first Fair in four years. The ex- 
pressions of pleasure and commendation 
are due not only to the wonderful and 
beautiful exhibits presented, but to the 
many forms of entertainment that are in- 
cluded without additional charge. 

Next week among special attractions 
will be Phinney’s United States Band of 
Chicago; grand reproduction of Niagara 
Falls; a scenic display along the Southern 
Railway; woman’s department, under di- 
rection of Women's E. and I. Union; latest 
inventions in machinery, and Jim Key, the 
educated horse. 








Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im- 
proving the same. A good opportunity for a 





responsible builder. Ad . B, BLACKWELL, 
Woman's JOURNAL Office, Boston. 
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Woman’s Medical 
of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in catalogue. 


CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N, College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
» A dh i ot i oe ie te en en Y 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M., D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF/CE AND RESIDENCE: 


1s EB. Cottage St., Boston. 





The Drs. give their attention to both GENEKAI 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. tos P. M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford Street, Room 10, 

















THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 


If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 














THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

tke legislative ‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WomAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
afiets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 
Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, 
Harriot T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 











BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 T o 
$1050. No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 


12rooms. Mor e of $2750 at 5 per cent. can 
stand as long as interest is paid. Rented at $25a 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equi 
for $1050 on easy terms—say $200 cash and mon 
ly payments of $25 each. t 40 by 100 feet. Ad- 





ress H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'’s JorRnt- 
Office, Boston. 





Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 


The next regular course of lectures will 
commence Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either school, or other 
iuformation, address the Secretary, 
CHARLES P, THAyer, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to-establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients be'ng 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues and information apply to 
FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 


685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Pizroy, 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd St., 
New York. 








The Great Northwest 


I8 BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 

DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 


———_—_ 
D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. EOOLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 





The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley aud Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THE 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice, 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 














——_= 
For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” a 
monthl Publica ion devoted to the p— —-—% 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


GSTABLISHED 1827. 

The Oldest Fish Market in'Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 

raeteaS ore Sei 
49 Bromfield St., Boston, 

TELEPHONE Me. 1971. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








“ADAM PALE FROM FRIGHT.” 


“Emile Ollivier,’’ in the Minneapolis 
Tribune, in a lengthy syndicate article en- 
titled ‘‘The Legal Rights of Women,” 
maunders through several columns of 
space to arrive at the delightfully vague 
conclusion: “I give to woman all in wo- 
man that respects and honors maternity; 
- I keep away from her all that tends to 
make her profession profane and lowers 
her position in the eyes of men.’’ As to 
the legal rights of women, Emile seems 
to think they have none whatever. 

This French writer asserts that our 
laws in regard to the legal rights and po- 
sition of women have been inspired by 
two different feelings—one, that ‘‘woman 
is a Satanic being, the child of the Devil, 
always thinking of whom she may entice 
into her traps, always false and deceiving, 
a foe of all morality and sincerity; there- 
fore we must show her that we men are 
her masters.’’ The other, that ‘‘woman 
isa divine being, the source of all that is 
good and noble; but she is easily misled, 
because her pure heart makes her believe 
everybody; therefore we must protect 
her.’’ “And so both have joined hands 
and made,her a legal minor, a slave of 
man.”’ 

The fall of man is thus accounted for: 

‘Eve said togAdam, ‘Taste this fruit. 
This tree is not asource of danger. If we 
eat of itjwe become like God. Since I 
have tasted it I have become a different 
being. ‘Taste it, that thou mayest become 
as I am, that we may have the same feel- 
ings andj sensations, the same joy and 
love. I shall never be happy if thou dost 
not taste it.’ 

‘“‘Adam,§pale from fright, fearing the 
wrath of jhis,{God that has commanded 
him not to touch this fruit, feels as if 
streams of fire and ice course through his 
veins. Silent he stands there, looking at 
her. The love wins, and he exclaims, ‘O 
divine wonder of creation, the last and 
noblest work of God, thou hast con- 
demned thyself to be disfigured and tor- 
tured by death! But I will die with thee. 
Thou art part of me, thou art me, and we 
shall never, never part,’ etc. 

‘‘And he (ate the fruit, and while the 
heavens thundered and the wrath of God 
came upon them, the first woman felt in- 
wardly proud of her first victory.’ 

Is it not strange that such sentimental 
nonsense as the above is printed and paid 
for, and gravely read by thousands of 


readers presumably iatelligent? 
H. B. B. 


-=—*o 





AN IMPENDING CATASTROPHE. 


The country is on the verge of a catas- 
trophe, the nature and extent of which no 
one can fully comprehend. A fuel famine 
exists. Winter approaches. Unless the 
Pennsylvania coal mines are started at 
once, thousands of our citizens will suffer 
from cold and exposure within the com- 
ing six months. Manufactures and com- 
merce will be paralyzed and social chaos 
will ensue. 

Ever since last May an industrial civil 
war has been going on in Pennsylvania. 
Under the law of that State only certifi- 
cated miners have a right to dig coal. The 
30,000 certificated miners employ 150,000 
laborers. These 180,000 men have com- 
bined to demand of the mine owners cer- 
tain conditions, which the owners refuse 
to concede. Thus organized capital is 
arrayed against organized labor. Neither 
party will yield. The deadlock must be 
broken immediately, or the consequences 
will defy description. 

In this emergency some authority must 
be invoked to act promptly, in order, as 
far as is now possible, to safeguard the 
interests of an outraged community and 
save the lives of our people. If, as lawyer 
Chaplin affirms in his pamphlet recently 
published, the Circuit Court of the United 
States can give the needed relief without 
delay, then immediate application to it 
should be made by the (;overnors of States, 
the mayors of cities, and associations of 
private citizens. If not, President Roose- 
velt should be called upon to recognize 
the existence of virtual civil war in Penn- 
sylvania, to take immediate possession of 
the coal mines (and, if necessary, of the 
railroads connecting these with tide-water) 
and to set the 180,000 miners to work. 
As on previous occasions, in a crisis, the 
war powers of the President must be ex- 





ercised. Even temporary military des- 
potism is preferable to anarchy. 

Let us not wait for an inevitable indus- 
trial paralysis. During the past five 
months the millions of tons of coal which 
are needed to supply the homes and busi- 
ness of the country have not been mined or 
shipped. This coal is still in the ground. 
If all the miners were set to work to- 
morrow, there would stil] be an insuffi- 
ciency so great as to cause extreme dis- 
tress. Every day’s delay makes the mat- 
ter worse. Four months ago legislative 
action would have sufficed, but now there 
is no time to await Congressional inter- 
ference or judicial remedies. It is imper- 
ative to take immediate temporary posses- 
sion of the coal mines and to set the 
miners to work. This can only be done 
by Presidential intervention. H. B. B. 
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NO “REFERENDUM” IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 





The report proves unfounded that the 
Parliament of New South Wales had de- 
cided to submit the question of woman 
suffrage to a vote of the women. After 
the women throughout Australia had 
been given the right to vote for the Na- 
tional Parliament, it seemed unlikely that 
one colony would go through the needless 
form of asking them whether they wished 
to vote for the local Parliament. A letter 
just received by Mrs. Ida H. Harper from 
the honorary secretary of the National 
Council of Women of Australia says that 
the members of the upper house of the 
local Parliament of New South Wales, 
who are not elected by popular vote, re- 
sisted the woman suffrage bill to the last 
possible moment, but the government 
brought such pressure to bear that they 
were forced to yield. There was no difficul- 
ty in the lower house, which is elected by 
the voters. All the women of New South 
Wales now have the full franchise, on ex- 
actly the same terms as men, and can vote 
for every official and every measure. 
This is the third of the six Australian 
States to confer this right. In the others, 
women are in the anomalous position of 
having national but not State suffrage—as 
ifin America women could vote for presi- 
dent and members of Congress, but not 
for members of certain State Legislatures. 

The letter states also that in Victoria 
the woman suffrage bill is incorporated in 
the Reform bill, which has already passed 
the lower house, and there is hardly a 
doubt of its passing the upper house be- 
fore the end of the year. This wiil leave 
only Queensland and Tasmania without 
State suffrage, and there will be no espe- 
cial reason for their refusing the State 
suffrage, as their women, in common with 
all of those of Australia, have already the 
franchise for members of both houses of 
the National Parliament, and the right to 
be elected to those bodies. 

The letter further says: 

The possession of the Federal and State 
vote must necessarily make the work of 
our National Council of Women much 
more effective, as now we have the power 
of the ballot behind us. In former days 
we had to go into the by-ways and hedges 
to find a Member of Parliament to address 
our meetings; but now all that is changed 
and it is a case of ‘embarrassment of 
riches, .. . We are hoping great things 
from Australia, as we have so much on 
our side—a limited population to work 
with, the most democratic form of govern- 
ment in the world, and the absence of that 
dead mass of conservatism which is such 
a hindrance to reform work in the older 
countries. 

An account is given also in this letter 
of the reception which was being planned 
in Melbourne for Miss Vida Goldstein, 
the delegate from Australia to the Inter- 
national Suffrage Conference held in 
Washington, D. C., last winter. It was 
to take place on Aug. 26, and to be pre- 
sided over by Sir William Lyne, Home 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

A. 8. B. 
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FOR SOCIAL AND CIVIC BETTERMENT. 


Boston is arranging for courses of free 
lectures to be given during the winter at 
the schools in Charlestown, South Bos- 
ton, Jamaica Plain, and elsewhere. New 
York City has lately spent thousands of 
dollars for free lectures for the people. 
The town of Montclair, N. J., with a pop- 
ulation of only about 13,000, is following 
the example of large cities in providing a 
course of six evening lectures to be given 
weekly at its High School by Edward H. 
Griggs. 

The movement to open the public 
schoolhouses in New York City for the 
benefit of the neighborhoods in which 
they are located, began thirteen years 
ago at a public meeting held in Asso- 
ciation Hall, at which Mrs. Josephine 
Shaw Lowell presided. Among the speak- 
ers were several working people, who 
realized the urgent need of other places 
of recreation than saloons and the public 
halls attached to them. The meeting 
made no impression except upon the few 
already convinced that the public were 
being defrauded by the restriction of the 
use of their costly buildings to school 





sessions. But though for the time inef- 
fectual, the movement went on side by 
side with that ‘‘Ten Years’ War’’ for bet- 
ter tenement-house laws of which Mr. 
Jacob A. Riis tells so graphically. The 
battle for the use of the schoolhouses 
ended this year in complete victory. Now 
at last the people have come to their own, 
and in every district they have the use of 
these centrally located, spacious, well- 
equipped buildings. 

Through the summer the school build- 
ings in the crowded districts have been 
open in the morning for vacation schools, 
play schools, manual training schools, for 
the children, In the evening the roofs 
have been open to all the people of the 
neighborhood as a place of recreation. 
One must be familiar with the crowded 
districts in the heat of summer in order 
to form the faintest conception of what 
these uses of the school buildings have 
meant to the people. Now, during the 
school year, these buildings will continue 
to be at the service of the neighborhood, 
not only for the admirable courses of lec- 
tures which Dr. Leipziger has for several 
years past been providing for the public, 
but also for club meetings, adult classes, 
recreations of certain kinds, and especially 
as general meeting places for all sorts of 
legitimate purposes, both on week days 
and on Shndays. 





COMERS AND GOERS. 

On a rainy day this week, the office of 
the WoMAN’S JOURNAL was brightened as 
with a sudden gleam of sunshine by the 
unexpected appearance of that good 
friend of equal rights, Dr. Pierce of 
Philadelphia. He was in Boston to at- 
tend the Dental Convention, at which he 
read a paper. Being questioned as to the 
coal strike, he said as soon as the election 
was over the State authorities of Pennsyl- 
vania would call out the troops and com- 
pel the labor unions to let non-union men 
work the mines. This, in his opinion, 
is the solution of the problem. He holds 
that the strikers are in the wrong. Until 
after the elections, however, the State 
government, he thinks, will not venture 
to act, for fear that the labor vote might 
in that case turn the scale in favor of the 
Democrats. 





+or 


SORROWING WIVES AND BABIES. 





The Manila Times gives a pitiful ac- 
count of the deserted Filipino families of 
American soldiers, and says: 

‘The officers at Division Headquarters 
are kept busy these days, not only with 
the departure of regiments, but with 
looking after wayward and miscreant hus- 
bands that are leaving for the States, 
leaving behind them wife and family. 

‘How many soldiers have left their 
lawful wives in the provinces before com- 
ing to this city will probabiy never be 
known, but the wronged women have 
found that there is some consolation in 
stating their wrongs to the commanding 
General of the division, and a large num- 
ber have taken advantage of the assistance 
offered. 

‘*Tuesday six men were taken off one of 
the transports in the bay, the complain- 
ants in each case being able to showa 
neat marriage certificate, many of these 
having been signed by the chaplain of 
some regiment, who was on duty in these 
islands. Yesterday there were seven more 
women at the Estado Mayor, claiming 
that their husbands were leaving, that 
they were both wife and mother, that they 
were penniless, and their husbands on 
board the transport Crook, now in quar- 
antine, preparatory to sailing for the 
United States. 

‘One pitiful case among the many was 
that of a beautiful little native woman, 
who was sitting on the bench opposite 
the door of Gen. Chaffee’s office at the 
Estado Mayor weeping as if her heart 
would break. The General happened to 
pass just as she was in the midst of her 
sorrow, and ordered one of his aides to 
ascertain what was the matter. An inter- 
preter was called, and the woman told 
the same pitiful story that many others 
have told; that she was the wife of a 
soldier by the name of McDonald, of M 
Company, Twenty-fifth Infantry, that her 
husband had gone to the States on the 
transport Crook, and left her and her 
baby penniless. It is needless to say that 
the General, when made acquainted with 
the circumstances, ordered his launch to 
the vessel’s side to have the recreant hus- 
band returned to this city. 

“Cases of this kind are becoming so 
numerous that steps will be taken to pun- 
ish soldiers who have been lawfully mar- 
ried here, and who return to the States 
deserting their families. 

“The colored regiments have not been 
alone in this, as a number of complaints 
have been made of members of other regi- 
ments who have gone away and left a 
wife and baby in these islands, and sev- 
eral cablegrams have been sent over the 
sea to intercept the parties before they 
are discharged, so as to bring them to 





justice, There is but little that can be 
done in the way of punishment for sol- 
diers who are found guilty of deserting a 
family in these islands, but they can be 
discharged from the service without hon- 
or. Whether this would have any effect 
in stopping the practice is questionable, 
but it would return them to the islands 
for the discharge,would relieve the army 
of that class of miscreants, and would 
leave them here where they could be 
compelled to give support to their chil- 
dren, instead of turning them out on the 
streets to beg. 

‘Wherever a marriage certificate can be 
produced to show that the parties were 
legally marrled, the case will be looked 
into, and the men will be brought ashore 
and dismissed without honor.” 





A FOGGY NIGHT AND A SUFFRAGE BEACON 
AT NORTH READING. 


We met at the North Station, Boston, 
in the gloaming:—Miss Ida E. Hall and 
her rosy college sister and myself. At 
the train-gates was waiting Mr. George H. 
Page of Brookline,—tall and dark, and 
Van Dyck, and distinguished. We were 
proud to annex him to our suffrage expe- 
dition, and all adjourned to the 6.04 ex- 
press. 

The rain had ceased. But fog, fog, fog. 
London outdone. Not possible for en- 
gineer to see signal lights and things. 
Railroad accidents likely. We felt like 
soldiers risking our lives for a Cause, At 
least, I did. 

Miss Ida Hall, with red cheeks and 
shining eyes, was engrossed in the excite- 
ment of a suffrage-meeting manager who 
doesn’t know whether there will be any 
audience or not. She said there was a 
gambler-like uncertainty about it, and 
she liked it. Rosy College Sister, calm 
and happy. Sympathetic, but untroubled. 
Mr. Page, in distant shadowy seat, con- 
tinued to look like a Spanish grandee, 
travelling incognito. 

Railroad trip ended at last in safety. 
Dark now instead of gloaming, and fog 
dense as cotton wool. 

Suffrage expedition makes flying con- 
nection with local trolley line, and plunges 
terrifically into the fog again. 

After a few miles we reach our destina- 
tion, only to learn that it is the bourne 
from Which no traveller returns on the 
same evening, unless he catches the 9.30 
trolley back to the station. Bad news 
this. Serious news for the suffrage organ- 
izers. A hurried confab on the subject. 
Orders given by the manageress to cut 
down all speeches one-third, get up speed 
and change tempo from moderato to alle- 
gretto vivace, in order to get through in 
time to organize the new League. 

Organize a League! Well, at that rate, 
it would have to be done like one of those 
tricks in Eastern magic, where they sow 
the seed in a flower-pot, and make it 
sprout, shoot, stalk, leaf, bud, and blos- 
som while you are looking at it. More- 
over, it was a feat impossible to the hu- 
man imagination to conjure a suffrage 
audience out of the surrounding dream- 
world of uninhabited Night and Fog. 

North Reading is a fine old town, and 
has sent forth some shining lights into 
the world,—but it has, as yet, no lights 
a-shining in its streets at night. Right in 
this place, of course, no well-trained suf- 
fragist would omit to suggest that per- 
haps if the women of North Reading could 
have voted street lights into their town, 
those lamps would have been twinkling 
there lang syne. 

But, as it was, Night and Primeval 
Darkness blotted the visible universe from 
sight. We seemed to tread upon a vast 
and silent plain, buried in impenetrable 
fog, and wholly uninhabited. 

At this juncture, Mr. Page offered to 
bet Miss Ida Hall one large red apple that 
she would not get fifteen people out to 
her meeting. Miss Hall refrained from 
venturing this reckless wager. But Rosy 
Sister, in a fine optimistic spirit, casting 
all caution to the fog, bet three to one 
upon the other side. Three apples. 

Acheery voice next hailed us through 
the dark, and a red blob of lantern-light 
danced toward us, It was our guide and 
shepherd, Mr. Hoffman, the genial minister 
of the church wherein our meeting was to 
meet, and him we followed, as he steered 
by some invisible compass, in an unknown 
direction, through the gloom. Piloting 
faithful followers through the gloom of 
Spiritual Night being quite in his line, he 
cheered us on our way, and brought us 
safely to a halt somewhere in the unchart- 
ed sea of fog. 

“This is our church,’’ he said, waving 
the lantern aloft. ‘And it’s a pity you 
can’t see it better. We're rather proud 
ofit. The architecture is quite excellent. 
Greek; on the Parthenon idea.” We 
peered aloft—and sure enough! There 
loomed in beauty out of the mist and 
darkness, a phantom temple, in the old, 
fair, immortal form, beloved of Athens, 
and of all peoples and all ages since. 

Entered we next our lecture room. And 
here we were restored at last into the 











world of realities once more. Lamps al} 
lighted, hopefully. Two glowing bouquets 
of autumn flowers adding a fine splash of 
royal scarlets and crimsons to the pic- 
ture. Expectant rows of empty settees, 
and a clock showing the hour to be near 
at hand. Then present, only the gracious 
wife of our minister, three or four little 
girls, and two fair maidens,—twins, ‘The 
twins were so exactly alike, we didn’t 
know whether to count them one or two, 
It was clear that Mr. Page would claim 
that they were one, and Rosy College Sis. 
ter would insist on two. 

Our cheery minister now doubts, sti} 
cheerily, if we shall get an audience, Re- 
counts the facts of rain all day, and fog at 
night in pitch-dark roads, and actual dan. 
ger in the coming. 

One member of the Suffrage Expedition 
is calmly certain that no meeting would 
have power to draw her forth into such 
Stygian blackness and such perilous fog, 
were she an unconverted citizen of North 
Reading. But the undaunted little man- 
ageress and Mr. Page proceed to distribute 
suffrage literature along the empty bench- 
es, with a fine trust in ‘‘futures,’’ beaunti- 
ful to behold. 

And hark! 
outside. 

Faith is to be rewarded. People are 
surely coming up the steps. 

And one by one, and twos and threes, a 
dauntless little audience actually begins 
to appear. It is soon apparent that Mr, 
Page has lost his bet beyond peradven- 
ture, whether the twins are counted one 
ortwo. But he conceals his feelings with 
a fine Castilian gravity, and keeps on giy- 
ing out WoMAN’s JOURNALS, while Rosy 
College Sister, with a magnanimity ever 
observable in connection with the Higher 
Education of Women, refrains from 
gloating over man or apple. The ancient 
combination, Pretty well for Eve's 
daughter! 

And now, at last, our meeting was fairly 
under way. 

Outside, the smothering fog besieged 
us round about, but within, snug and 
cosy, we were lighting the beacon fire of 
suffrage and watching its bright reflection 
shine on the faces, and in all the eyes be- 
fore us—glad to think how far even our 
“little candle’? would throw its beams 
into the night. 

Miss Hall made a fine, ringing opening 


What's that? Footsteps 


address, setting forth the legal and po- 


litical disabilities of women, and the rea- 
sons why they ever were, and why they 
still exist, and what the remedy therefor 
alone can be, It was fine to see the closely 
attentive faces and the eager interest of 
her listeners. Next, your devoted sub- 
scriber piped her little Jay on the domestic 
side of the question, and gave them 
‘*Bachelors’ Hall in Politics,’’ which they 
seemed also to enjoy most heartily. And 
then Mr. Page took the floor and made an 
admirable address, serving up history and 
modern instance, gravity and wit, refuting 
all the popular objections, administering 
plain reproach and stirring appeals to the 
sense of public duty, in good measure and 
with strong effect. 

And last,—last came the star perform- 
ance of the whole evening. Then came 
the Feat of Magic. Then came Miss Ida 
Hall, to do the leaf, sprout, twig, bud and 
blossom trick,—with that 9.30 trolley like 
a haunting spectre, ever before her mind's 
eye. Knowing her inveterate modesty, 
and her New England habit of under- 
statement, sure am [that you will never 
hear from her whata ‘‘stunning”’ exhorta- 
tion she delivered there and then, ‘‘Oh, 
what a charge she made!’’ How she 
aroused them! The little lecture-room 
vibrated with her fiery earnestness, And 
the dear mother, sitting there among the 
people, said afterwards, ‘‘I saw the very 
gleam of Grandfather Hall’s eye!’’ 

So did the audience see it. And they 
felt it, too; and when, with a last glance 
at the clock, our fiery, sparkling manag- 
eress had to cut short her flow of elo- 
quence; when she asked all present to 
rise who found themselves in sympathy 
with what had been said during the 
evening, up rose a prompt and handsome 
majority without a moment’s hesitation. 

It is always likethat, you know. There 
is plenty of kindling around everywhere, 
just waiting for us to touch a match. 

Then a few hurried minutes, hasty plans 
and consultation about the organization 
of a League, followed by hearty hand- 
shakes, congratulations, the bestowal of 
the two gorgeous bouquets upon the lady 
speakers of the evening, and then forth 
started the expedition into the night 
again, piloted, as before, by the cheery 
voice and bobbing lantern of our Spiritual 
Guide. 

Just as before, he halted us at some 
particular spot in the fog, not different in 
apy way that we could discern from 
any other spot along the route. 
There we stood talking Suffrage League 
in the small ruddy circle of the lantero 
light, till, presently, out of the sea of fog, 
with a dream-like effect of utter impos- 
sibility, came booming down upon us 
an electric car—the famous 9.30 trolley. 
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Its light advancing gave us a brand-new 
surprise. Its showed the car track close 
beside our toes, where it had lain in am- 
bush, unsuspected, all the while. ; 

Another Alice in Wonderland effect! 
And ask me not how the Marvellous Man 
With The Lantern had ever got us there, 
exactly in the right spot at the terminal 
of the trolley-line, for you will never hear 
from me, 

While we climbed on board, the blessed 
Man With The Lantern held, in his other 
hand, Miss Ida Hall’s bouquet as well 
and, as we turned to say good-night, our 
cheery friend, standing there thus laden, 
in the halo of fog, looked for all the world 
as if he was enacting a literary charade— 
Sweetness and Light—the bouquet for 
sweetness, the lantern for light. 

It cheered as to think how much his 
influence would do to guard the suffrage 
beacon of sweetness and of light which 
we had just kindled back there in the 
Village Parthenon. 

Once again in the train and homeward 
bound, we recked no more of fogs and un- 
seen danger signals and railroad accidents, 
There was a glow in all our hearts—the 
glow that comes from spending a few 
hours in the world’s real service; and it 
expressed itself in a light, happy mood 
which made us want to be nonsensical to 
hide the deeper feeling. So we resolved 
ourselves into a Mutual Admiration Soci- 
ety. Miss Ida Hall told Mr, Page and me 
how fine and how invaluable we were, 
and what admirable addresses we had 
made. And then Mr. Page told Miss Hall 
and me how admirably fine we both had 
been. Next I told Miss Hall and Mr. 
Page how simply matchless had been 
their perfermances. And Rosy Sister 
capped it all by telling us how irresistible 
had been the influence of all three of us 
combined—and about women in the audi- 
ence whom she had heard say with enthu- 
siasm: ‘Well, there is one thing that I’m 
going to do this year, if I never did be- 
fore. I’m going to vote!”’ 

And then Miss Ida Hall (who is not 
easy, till she has handed on whatever nice 
thing she has, to be enjoyed by some one 
else) gave Mr. Page, to take to that Dear 
Some One At Home, the gorgeous North 
Reading bouquet. So when the train 
arrived inj town at last, and our light- 
hearted expedition came once more under 
the fierce white glare that beats upon 
pedestrians at night on Causeway, the 
general public stopped and blinked its 
dazzled eyes at Mr. Page and me, laden 
with flowers of royal reds and crimsons 
of a hundred hues. They looked as if 
they thought that we must be the leading 
tenor and soprano of the Henry W. Savage 
Opera Co., at the very least. 

They did not know those four quite 
happy-looking persons, saying good-night 
*neath the electric lights of Causeway, 
were the returned North Reading suffrage 
ex pedition 

For it is as pleasant to go a-suffraging 
as even to go a-Maying, when you are 
sure you are helping, even a little, to fill 
the world with May. 

HELEN ADELAIDE SHAW. 

Sept. 30, 1902. 
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MEETING AT NORTH READING. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The old Universalist Parish Church, 
now unused, and the Congregational 
Church were offered, and the latter was 
accepted for the meeting, because the Con- 
gregational minister, Rev. J. H. Hoffman, 
is in sympathy with suffrage sentiment, 
and also very popular in the town. He 
gave the speakers a most cordial welcome 
and introduction, besides taking pains to 
board the car with a lantern in order to 
pilot them through the mud and fog of 
the totally dark village streets. Nor was 
this the full extent of his kindness, for he 
was a most appreciative auditor, leading 
in the applause, the laugh, the Amen. At 
the close of the meeting his warm assur- 
ance that he had enjoyed an intellectual 
treat went far to make up for the inclem- 
ent weather that had cut down the audi- 
ence from a churchful to a vestryful. 
Mrs. Hoffman and her daughter, Mrs. 
Blodgett, were sympathetically helpful 
also. A generous contribution of beauti- 
ful autumn flowers was sent in by Mrs. 
Agnes Rhodes Nichols. 

As for the platform, it is perfectly safe 
to promise that any meeting having that 
combination of speakers would be a suc- 
cess. Mrs. Helen A. Shaw, of Boston, 
spoke on “*Bachelors’ Hall in Politics” in 
her most attractive manner. She drew 
vivid pictures of the discomforts of mas- 
culine housekeeping, applying her illus- 
trations very brilliantly and wittily to the 
government’s domestic management. Mrs. 
Shaw exerts the fascination of intellec- 
tual coquetry over her hearers. She man- 
ages to combine a delicately feminine ex- 
aggeration of effect with a perfectly logi- 
cal argument, in such a way as to be 
irresistible to the mind that loves the 
artistic and the dramatic. No one could 
attract the young and the halting of con- 


viction more certainly than she. She 
fairly captures them in her net. 

On the other.hand, Mr. George H. 
Page, of Brookline, while he made an 
opening quite as witty as Mrs. Shaw’s, 
appealed to an altogether different set of 
ideas and emotions. His address was 
scholarly to a degree, yet warm and deep 
in color, thoughtful yet appealing, manly 
and convincing, and, withal, so temperate 
and reasonable throughout as to inspire 
complete trust and confidence in his judg- 
ment. It is this very temperance of opin- 
ion and presentation that makes Mr. Page 
so valuable to the cause he supports, al- 
though his unfailing tact and magnetic 
personality are potent aids. 

This meeting was an object-lesson for a 
great peripatetic suffrage academy that 
should be sent through the towns, vil- 
lages, and smaller cities of Massachusetts 
on an educational mission. The faculty 
is here in great brilliance and sufficient 
numbers. The intellect of New England 
women is lying fallow, ready for the seed, 
Who will endow the academy? 

Ipa ESTELLE HALL, 
Manager of Meeting. 





A SUBSTITUTE FOR ANTHRACITE. 


Already American genius has devel- 
oped, in the use of kerosene, a substitute 
for anthracite coal in the kitchen range. 
The ‘Loki Burner,’’ a recent invention, 
keeps a Number Eight range in full opera- 
tion, without smoke, smell, or ashes, or 
danger, at a costof only one cent per 
hour. It is believed that families who 
once use this simple attachment to their 
kitchen stove will never resume the use 
of coal, even if anthracite should be sold 
at a lower price than has been known for 
years. 

The principle of the Loki Burner is 
equally applicable to afurnace. Although 
it has not yet been applied to these, it is 
not unlikely that they too will be very 
generally run this winter by kerosene oil. 
If so, it will be a remakable instance of 
good coming out of evil, and a gratifying 
solution of the difficulty caused by the 
Pennsylvania coal strike. 

The beauty of the Loki Burner is its 
simplicity. A small hand force-pump, 
attached to an 18-gallon tank of kerosene, 
worked for a few minutes once a day, 
drives a minute stream of oil through a 
slender pipe into a coil placed inside the 
range. Here it is instantly vaporized, 
developing a blue flame of great intensi- 
ty, which can be regulated to meet re- 
quirements, and shut off entirely when 
heat is no longer needed. It can be ap- 
plied to any stove or range at small ex- 
pense, The Boston Heral! says: 

“The fire is made very quickly, bakes 
and broils splendidly, and throws a tre- 
mendous lot of heat into a room, 

“One of these burners ip an ordinary 
range will heat a room 15 x 25 feet com- 
fortably, so that the average poor family, 
living in four or five rooms, need not 
suffer this winter. By opeving the rooms 
into each other they can be heated quite 
comfortably. 

“If one wishes to keep the fire over 
night, he can easily do so. It needs no 
looking after. 

“It has manifold advantages in cook- 
ing. For instance, if you want to broil, 
and lift the cover of the range, the fire 
does not die down as it does in a coal 
range—or in keeping your fire over night, 
you have just as good a fire the next 
morning, instead of baving to wait for it 
to burn up. 

“The fire being a steady, continuous 
one, it bakes evenly and satisfactorily. It 
heats the water front, or coil, hotter, and 
does it more quickly than a coal fire 
does. 

“In case the feeding oil becomes ex- 
hausted, there is no odor or trouble 
whatever—simply the fire goes out. 

“It really seems a blessing that in this 
dire time one can get so neat and cheap a 
heating and cooking arrangement. An- 
other advantage is that when you wish to 
put out the fire you can do it immedi- 
ately. 

“Those who have used it claim that 
they would not go back to coal, if coal 
were down to $3 a ton. 

“The opinion of meu who have made a 
thorough test and study of this burner, 
and the use of oil, is that once people get 
used to it they will not go back to the 
use of coal as a fuel. In his circular Mr. 
Gulesian has the names of a good many 
people who are using this burner, show- 
ing the housekeepers’ appreciation of it. 
It is operated in full blast at his place, 
96 Summer Street.’’ 

The price of the Burner, in Boston, is 
$16.50, and $2 for putting it in. Orders 
should be given at once by all who wish 
to enjoy economy and comfort, and to 
avoid famine prices for fuel. H. B. B. 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS. 


Leave Boston and New England points every 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs and 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Mor day 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion b, A carity i Ra 
Passenger Trains, and their popu evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 

. L. LOOMIS, 200 Washington Street, Hoston. 











"JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A.. Chicago 








OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York Ciry, Sepr. 30, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


Our city has been alight with political 
excitement for the last two weeks. The 
primary elections, which were held on 
Sept. 16, were of the deepest importance 
to both parties, as at them were chosen 
the delegates to the political conventions 
called to nominate the candidates for 
many important offices. Time was when 
these primaries were disorderly meetings, 
held in obscure halls, and, as there was no 
legal restraint upon them, often controlled 
by a mere handful of men. These few men, 
in the interests of a certain set of candi- 
dates, forced nominations obnoxious to 
the best men, even of their own party. 
Now all this is changed, and those who 
wish to vote at the primaries must be 
registered exactly as if for the final elec- 
tion. Well-known and respectable places 
are chosen for the polls, and the ballots 
are cast with all the order and decorum of 
a regular election day. There were im- 
portant contests here for delegates in 
some of the districts, and there was espe- 
cial excitement in the Democratic pri- 
maries, as the result of the election would 
decide the leadership of Tammany Hall, 
which has been vacant since Mr. Croker 
withdrew from public life. The position 
was won by Charles F: Murphy, a man of 
ahout forty, who sprang from plain par- 
entage, and has made his way up by his 
ability, winning a respectable fortune in 
business and achieving political success 
by his shrewdness and good temper. 

Saratoga was the place chosen by both 
parties for the assembling of the State 
nominating conventions. This year is of 
especial importance, as candidates are to 
be named for members of Congress as 
well as for Governor of the State and 
other important offices. The Republican 
Convention met last week with much 
enthusiasm, and the present incumbent of 
the chair, Benjamin B. Odell, Jr., of 
Orange, was renominated for Governor, 
with State Senator Frank W. Higgins, of 
Cattaraugus, as  Lieutenant-Governor. 
The Democrats are in session as I write, 
with much uncertainty as to who will re- 
ceive the nomination for the important 
offices. There is little hope that either 
party will favor directly the enfranchise- 
ment of the women of the State. The 
Republican platform is silent on the sub- 
ject, and the Democratic platform will 
doubtless be equally so. But there is 
always hope for the best, and every step 
in the direction of more decent conditions 
in politics is a step towards the final ad- 
mission of ‘the gentler sex’’ to a part in 
the elections. 

A judicial decision recently given in 
Minnesota is of interest to all women. It 
was by Judge Lihchren, of the Federal Dis- 
trict Court, in St. Paul, who declared that 
a man’s legal residence is where his wife 
lives. A certain person, one James Mc- 
Nair, claimed that under the Minnesota 
laws, which exempt the homestead from 
taxation, his shop and furniture in the 
one-story building which he occupied at 
Bemidii should go free. But when he 
admitted that his wife lived in Minneapo- 
lis, the Judge declared that his legal home 
was there, and that the family residence 
was his homestead. In the New England 
States and in New York it has been held 
that a man’s legal residence was where he 
voted, but that a woman’s legal residence 
was where she could go to the poor- 
house. Thus far we have had no rulings 
which would change this humiliating dis- 
tinction, and therefore we have every 
reason to envy the women of Minnesota 
in that the husband’s home is judicially 
declared to be where the wife lives. 

In last week’s JoURNAL there occurred 
a typographical error in the name of the 
organization with which Miss Keyser is 
connected, which is misleading. It was 
stated that she was giving her services to 
‘the Call.’’ She is a trusted official of 
the “C. A. I. L.,’’ which is the shortened 
name of the Church Association for the 
Advancement of the Interests of Labor. 
It was in this capacity that she visited the 
coal regions at the time of the strike two 
years ago, and last year made a trip to 
California, stopping at many important 
points on the way tolook after the inter- 
ests of wage-workers, especially women 
and children. 

On Thursday evening of this week the 





Bedford Political Equality League of 
Brooklyn will give a reception to its ex- 
vice-president, Mrs. Alice K. Wright. It 
will take place at the home of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. R. E. Talbot Perkins, 103 Jef- 
ferson Ave. A large attendance is ex- 
pected. LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. = 
75 East 81st Street. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The good and intelligent women are 
largely in the majority among the women 
voters of Denver,— Rev. Francis Byrne, 
Canon of St. John's Cathedral, Denver. 


Gerrit Smith, philanthropist, used to 
say, ‘‘No man’s religion is better than his 
politics. His religion is pure whose poli- 
tics is pure, and his religion is radically 
wrong whose politics is wrong.”’ 





The Woman’s Missionary Society for 
Maine has elected these officers: Presi- 
dent, Mrs, Catherine D. Lewis, Saquth 
Berwick; secretary, Mrs. Emma C. Water- 
man, Gorham; treasurer, Mrs. Helen W. 
Hubbard, Bangor. 

George Eliot tells a story of a bulldog 
andachild. The child tried to cut the 
dog’s ears with a pair of scissors, Al- 
though the dog howled, he made no effort 
to escape or retaliate. The child’s father 
was angry, and wished to administer con- 
dign punishment, but the bulldog inter- 
fered, pushing itself between the father 
and child, and licking the child’s face. 

The organization committee of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. has been doing 
much good work of late, in a quiet way, 
but has shown itself better at working 
than at reporting its work to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, for the inspiration and 
encouragement of others. A remonstrance 
on this point from the editors has called 
out two lively reports of a recent meeting 
at North Reading, Mass., written by Mrs. 
Helen Adelaide Shaw and Miss Ida Es- 
telle Hall, This glimpse of the field work 
from two different standpoints will be of 
interest to all our readers. 

Prospects are bright for the coming 
National Suffrage Convention in New Or- 
leans. All the preliminaries have been 
satisfactorily arranged. The Auditorium, 
the best hall in the city, has been secured 
for the public meetings. The headquar- 
ters will be at the new St. Charles, where 
delegates will be entertained at the low 
rate of $2.50 a day if two occupy the same 
room, or $3.50 for one in a room. Miss 
Kate M. Gordon writes: ‘As the new 
St. Charles is considered one of the finest 
hotels in the country, I hope our dele- 
gates will understand what a concession 
has been made in favor of our suffrage 
friends.’’ The Convention will open on 
Thursday, March 19, All the speakers 
will be entertained free of charge. A list 
of boarding-houses and hotels, with rates, 
will be published later. 








A UNIQUE GARDEN SPOT. 


After the turmoil of the long summer, 
one instinctively casts about for a winter’s 
abode. A place remote from the whirl of 
the city,where quietness reigns, and where 
the advantages of the metropolis may be 
had, is invariably chosen, The busy man 
wishes to be within hailing distance of 
New York, and just far enough away so 
that the train ride is not tedious. The 
fashionable wiater resert, Lakewood, N.J., 
meets every demand. Ninety minutes 
journey lands you in Lakewood, where the 
conveniences are admirable in every re- 
spect. The public schools are models, 
and there are also several private schools 
of reputation. The climate at Lakewood 
is at least 10 degrees warmer than in New 
York or Philadeiphia, The roads for 
driving or the auto are exceptional. The 
pine belt in which this charming resort is 
located is healthful in the extreme, and in 
its social aspects Lakewood has few 
equals. 

The hotels are well kept, and every con- 
trivance is at hand for the convenience 
aad comfort of guests. Out-door life is 
the thing at Lakewood, and Golf, Polo, 
Cross Country Riding and Coaching are 
the favorite recreations. If you want to 
know more of Lakewood, send a postal to 
C. M. Burt, General Passenger Agent of 
the New Jersey Central, NewYork Depart- 
ment 314, for booklet and time table. 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see t 
everything is kept in proper order, can addre 

.B. M. at the office of the WomMAN’s JouRNAL 














Miss M. F. Fisk, 


144 Tremont Street, 


Announces the arrival of her Fall Importation of 
washable GLACE KID GLOVES, that wash in soap 
and water, and are in all of the fashionable colors. 

She has received also a choice line of LADIES’ 
VEILINGS, STOCKS, COLLARS, and BELTS, in 


the newest fashions. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assistiug 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the law» 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 


be applied by such Proprietors, — and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


souare | heatre. 


SQUARE 


421 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Brancd 
Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, OCT. 6, 


THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢, 600, 


Prices: { iractmese’ 10¢., 25¢., 50¢. 








NOW OPENI 


MECHANICS FAIR 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON, 


’ LJ 
For Six Weeks, beginning Sept, 22 
First Fair Held in Four Years. 

The best Fair ever held by this Association. 
It is replete with original, clean and educa- 
tional novelties. Here may be seen the Anest 
collection of machinery and the products of 
the great manufacturers of America ever be- 
fore brought together. 


Special Additional Attractions Consist of 


Various Forms of Entertainment. 
Marvelous Spectacular Effects. 


MUSIC BY A RENOWNED BAND 


Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 


ADMISSION, - 25c. 


Includes Everything. 
Ask your Local Railroad Agent particulars in 
regard to special railway rates from your city 
to Boston for this event. 














ORDERS TAKEN FOR 


Ragged Robin Rugs 


HAND MADE), 
ALSO FOR 


Wooden Boxes, Salad Bowls, 
Bread Trenchers, Linen Chests, 
Table Tops, Etc., 


Ornamented by Pyrography, with mottoes 
and decorative designs. Address 


MISS MABEL HAY BARROWS, 


Georgeville, Province of Quebec, 
CANADA. 


Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 





Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres «f rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
choice, and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for bothsexes. A good saw 
mill, and some wood-working machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shin fe mill. ete. R press 
and printing office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is a}l} aid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
roomsalready planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Halli that should cost, at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs in different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energics to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient. 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 

DesiIGNs 
Copyricuts &c. 

nyone sending a sketch and description may 
quae poamem= y our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest gener for securing nts. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 

special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year: four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers. 
MUNN & Co,2¢12re=e=. New York 
Branch Office. net : 


. 5 F St.. Washington. D- 
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“WITH LOVE AND THE STARS.” 
BY CHARLOTTE BECKER. 
While I have love and the stars, Dear Heart, 
The world may go as it will; 
I have no need of its restless mart, 
Nor its ways of strife and skill. 


Ah, better that Fortune pass me by, 
That Fame should withhold a sign, 
Than I to-day and its joys deny, 
With love and the stars for mine! 
—Good Housekeeping. 


THE HEART OF THE LAKE. 
BY FRANCIS 8. PALMER. 
Not where the spring-fed inlets 
Their restless waters pour, 
Nor where the shallow waters 
Ripple along the shore; 





But in the dim, still places, 
In the waters ever cool, 

Where the great lake-trout lies hidden 
In the mid-lake’s deepest pool ; 


There, like the heart unawakened 
Of a woman dwelling apart, 
Kept safe in its case of crystal, 
Throbs the fair lake’s heart. 
—The Outlook. 





THE JOY O’ LIFE. 
BY THEODOSIA GARRISON. 
Oh, the Joy o’ Life goes singing through the 
highway, 
Oh, the Joy o’ Life goes swinging through 
the green, 
And the form of her is slight as a crescent 
moon at night, 
And her face is some strange flower none 
hath seen. 
She beckoned me, and what could I but 
follow! 
(Oh, I have seen the glamour of her eyes!) 
Through the winding o’ the ways, through 
the hundred nights and days, 
Must I follow where she lures me woman- 
wise. 


My plough—I left it idle in the furrow— 
My harvest lies for other eyes to scan, 
For its fare ye well to loam, to hearth- 

stone and to home, 
When the Joy o’ Life is calling toa man. 


Oh, the Joy o’ Life she calls me from the 
valley, 
Oh, the Joy o’ Life she hails me from the 
height, 
And her voice is like the thrill of the thrush 
when noon is still, 
And her laughter is the lilting of delight. 
I follow through the sunshine and the moon- 
shine— 
(Oh, I have seen the waving of her hand!) 
In the paths that know the fleet flying touches 
of her feet 
At the music of her mocking of command. 


My friend—TI left him fasting at my 
threshold — 
My sweetheart is another man’s to wife, 
For it’s fare ye well, my own, and it’s 
laugh and turn alone 
When a man has heard the voice of 
Joy o” Life. 


Oh, the Joy o’ Life she ever flies before me, 
Oh, the Joy o’ Life she may not turn or wait, 
But the day must dawn at last when the 
distances are passed 
And the heart of me is leaping to its mate. 
I have wooed her with the strength of my 
pursuing— 
(Oh, I shall know the sweetness of her 
mouth!) 
And I may not faint or pine till her hand 
hath closed in mine 
Like the touch of silvern water in the 
drought. 


My dead —I left them sleeping in the 
churchyard— 
My gods I thrust aside to bless or ban, 
For it’s fare ye well and hie, and it’s 
follow till ye die 
When the Joy o’ Life is calling to a 
man. —Scribner's. 





The Smalley Monument. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM,. 

“O'’neil! C’neil! Comeover. There’s 
a man here would like to speak to you.”’ 

It was Monday morning, and Mrs. Cor- 
nelia Smalley was hanging out her wash. 
Her sleeves were rolled above her elbows, 
and her skirts also were pinned up to 
keep them from the dew. She was in no 
condition to receive a ‘‘man caller’— 
much less to go across the street to meet 
him. Consequently, the imperative sum- 
mons of her sister-in-law roused some- 
thing very like a flurry of righteous indig- 
nation in the good woman’s ordinarily 
placid bosom. She cleared her mouth of 
a clothespin with an explosive snort, and 
replied: 

“Ellen Jones! I should think you’d 
know better. Tell him I’m engaged. I 
be!” 

Mrs. Jones turned rather sheepishly 
back into her house, and presently 
emerged with a man following in her 
wake. The man had a large portfolio 


under his arm, and his manner was un- 
mistakably that of a commercial traveller 
of some sort. The pair crossed the street 
and approached the side gate of Mrs. 
Smalley’s yard. The proprietor stood 





stifiy, with her back to them, hanging 
out the last articles in her clothes-basket. 
Her muscular arms played deftly along 
the line, and her large, sturdy ankles 
rose above a pair of men’s rabbers with 
a certain forbidding primness and solidity, 
as if any man might know what to expect 
from the tongue of a woman who was 
prevented by her sex from using such 
members as they should be used, in the 
circumstances. 

“C’neil,’”’ said Mrs. Jones, apologeti- 
cally, ‘I had to bring the man over. He 
was bound to see you. I let out to him 
that your husband was dead, and you had 
a lot in the cemet’ry, and he said you 
were just the person he would have to 
talk with.”’ 

Mrs. Cornelia Smalley spun around like 
a whirling dervish. ‘‘For the land sake!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘What if my husband is dead? 
I hope that needn’t make me the prey of 
every designin’ man that happens to 
come along!’’ 

‘“‘Ah, my dear madam, you mistake my 
meaning!’’ exclaimed the man with the 
portfolio, raising his dust-covered hat. 
“It was, rather, out of the most sincere 
respect and regard for the memory of 
your late husband that I wished to talk 
with you. Mrs. Jones tells me that you 
have not yet secured a monument for 
your lot in the cemetery. Iam the trav- 
elling representative of the Hardridge 
Granite Works, and am soliciting orders 
for monumental work here in town. We 
have just got out some new, original, and 
very beautiful designs in monuments and 
stones, and I should be very much pleased 
if you could spare a few minutes to look 
at the drawings and photographs in my 
portfolio. Our prices are very low, con- 
sidering the class of work we turn out— 
much lower than thdse of large city con- 
cerns—and in dealing with us you may 
have the double satisfaction of encourag- 
ing one of the chief industries of your 
own county, and getting your monumen- 
tal work from responsible parties close at 
hand, who could not afford, were they so 
disposed, to treat their own neighbors in 
anything but the most honorable and per- 
sonally interested manner.’’ 

“Have you got through?’ asked Mrs. 
Smalley, calmly, picking up her clothes- 
basket in one hand and her pail of clothes- 
pins in the other. 

“Yes, madam, if you are not inclined to 
hear me further,” was the judicious re- 
ply. “I do not intend to trouble any one 
who is not willing to consider the advan- 
tage of dealing with our local industries. 
But if you ever intend to get a monument 
for your lot, I think you will be sorry that 
you refused to consider what the Hard- 
ridge Granite Works can do for you.” 

“Well,’’ replied Mrs, Smalley, wavering- 
ly, “I should think you’d know better 
than to come around bothering any wo- 
man on Monday. But if you don’t, and 
are willing to be taught, you may bring 
around your books to-morrow afternoon, 
at three o’clock. I won’t deny that I’m 
thinking of gettin’ a monument for my 
husband, and p’r’aps ’t would be better 
to get it in the next town but one than to 
deal with folks I never saw, and couldn't 
get at without payin’ a small fortune for 
travellin’ expenses if I wanted to.”’ 

‘*Very well, madam,”’ replied the agent. 
“IT had planned to canvass Wolcott to- 
morrow, but I will stay overa day on your 
account.”’ 

“All right,”’ called back Mrs. Smalley. 
‘“‘My calendar says Monday for washin’, 
and the rest of the week for anything you 
please. I don’t know as all women would 
speak out so plain as I have, but I guess 
you'll find you won’t do much business 
with ’em till the clothesline’s full and the 
suds mopped up.”’ 

The visit of the travelling representa- 
tive of the Hardridge Granite Works on 
Tuesday afternoon inaugurated a new era 
in the life of Mrs, Smalley. His collec- 
tion of monumental designs fairly capti- 
vated her, and she turned from one to an- 
other until she was utterly bewildered, 
and no more able to make a choice than a 
child in a toy-shop. There were at least 
ten designs that seemed to her indispen- 
sable to the perpetuation of her husband’s 
memory. Every one of them stirred her 
to rapturous admiration, and removed 
further and further the profitable decision 
for which the agent thirsted. The more 
he expatiated, the more bewildered Mrs. 
Smalley grew; and finally he was obliged 
to take his departure with the understand- 
ing that the Hardridge Granite Works 
should have Mrs. Smalley’s order as soon 
as she made up her mind which of 
the beautiful memorial designs she would 
choose. 

The vision of that memorial stone— 
which, no matter how long she considered 
the matter, still remained a dazzling com- 
posite—occupied thenceforth the waking 
and sleeping thoughts of the lonely wid- 
ow. She had laid by two hundred dol- 
lars, to be expended for some suitable 
memorial of her husband. It was all she 
could afford, but, according to the esti- 
mates of the Hardridge agent, it was 





enough to provide not merely a stone but 





a handsome small monument of polished 
granite for the Smalley lot in the ceme- 
tery. An inscription for her husband was 
to be cut on one face of the monument, 
and one for herself on the other. Every- 
thing could be inserted in her inscription 
except the date of her death, and that 
would be left blank until determined. In 
the meantime she could contemplate with 
ante-mortem satisfaction that obituary 
glory which is not often vouchsafed to 
the eye of one while still in the flesh. 

Mrs. Smalley determined to make her 
own lot, and the neglected village ceme- 
tery as a whole, worthy of the choice me- 
morial upon which she should one day 
decide. It was a momentous day for the 
little town when she came to this de- 
cision—the beginning of better things for 
the whole community. The good woman 
began by beautifying her own lot, and 
soon it blossomed like a rose in a brush- 
heap. She hired a man to grade and turf 
it. Then she bought a sickle, and kept 
the lush, w-ll-watered grass cut as short 
as a sheep pasture in August. Later on, 
she set outa couple of flowering bushes, 
and bought delicate, blooming house- 
plants in jars, and kept them standing in 
the midst of the green grass. 

But that was not enough. The whole 
cemetery must be made to correspond, or 
it would be no fit place for the contem- 
plated memorial. So Mrs. Smalley con- 
ceived the idea of forming a cemetery 
association, with an annual membership 
fee of one dollar. All who used the ‘‘vil- 
lage yard,’ as it was called (and it was 
free to all, to lay away their dead in), 
were to be asked to join, and their united 
contributions would be used every year to 
improve and beautify the grounds. The 
scheme was a complete success; and from 
that day it might be said, without irrev- 
erence or exaggeration, that Mrs. Smalley, 
still vigorously extant,—never more so in 
her life,—took up her abode in the city of 
the dead. She was there from morning 
till night, and even well into the night, 
when the summer twiligbts made long 
working hours for the lonely, stooping 
figure. Except on wash-days, there was 
always a little placard on her door: ‘‘Up 
to the cemetery.’’ People could see the 
bit of white paper for a long distance up 
and down the street, but they never 
stopped to read it when in search of Mrs. 
Smalley. They went straight on to the 
cemetery. 

Mrs. Smalley was elected treasurer and 
‘manager’ of the Cemetery Association. 
She was its one vital executive. She en- 
gaged the men to work in the enclosure; 
she directed them, she watched over 
them, she paid them. Her black figure, 
wearing that old-fashioned, checked sun- 
bonnet, became as familiar a sight in the 
cemetery as the big elm-tree inside the 
gate And how judiciously and economi- 
cally she applied the funds of the associa- 
tion! It seemed as if Providence abetted 
her—save occasionally, during the soft, 
copious rains of early summer, when the 
grass sprang up so fast that one might 
almost see it growing. On one such occa- 
sion Mrs, Smalley was heard to say, when 
felicitated upon the fine weather for her 
grass: ‘It’s too fine. I paid $5 to have 
that grass cut day before yesterday, and 
now I’ve got to set the men at it again.’’ 

Two years passed, and the Hardridge 
Granite Works still waited for Mrs. Smal- 
ley’s order for @ monument. But the 
village cemetery in Hydeville had grown 
to be the admiration of the county. From 
a tangle of weeds, briers, and underbrush, 
it had become a gem in the landscape. 
Meanwhile, the village had found it ne- 
cessary to build a new church to go with 
the cemetery; and after that came a 
modern schoolhouse, designed by a city 
architect. Next, a local company was 
formed to utilize the water-power of a 
neighboring stream; and so electric lights 
blossomed out, and twinkled to each 
other from end to end of the town. The 
whole place was gradually metamor- 
phosed. And it all came from Mrs. Smal- 
ley’s allowing the granite man from Hard- 
ridge to call upon her the next day after 
wash-day. 

“Well,” said the good lady to herself, 
at length, ‘I guess the time has come for 
me to go and pick out that monument. 
I'll never be able to choose one out of 
those pictures in the world.’’ So she put 
on her best black gown, and took the 
train for the next station but one. 

When the cars stopped at the single sta- 
tion that lay between Hydeville and 
Hardridge, a young man got aboard with 
the help of one of the brakemen, and sank 
into the seat nearest the door. His left 
leg had been amputated at the knee, and 
he was hobbling about with the stump in 
a home-made leather sling attached to a 
strip of hard wood. His leg was strapped 
to its slender support by a couple of 
skate-straps. It was a pitiful shift to get 
about with. 

Mrs. Smalley’s heart was touched. She 
hastened impulsively down the aisle, and 
took the seat behind the young man. It 
was not the good woman’s way to beat 
about the bush, no matter how delicate 











t SNAP HOOK AND EYE 
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will secure a life-time of comfort. 
is properly sewed on, and then experiment till you 
find just the touch and the twist that is easiest for 
It cannot break, bend, or rust. 


you. 


ALL LEADING STORES KEEP THEM. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


WE WANT WOMEN AND GIRLS in every city and town in the United 
States and Canada who can copy letters to work for us as correspondents, at a 
The work can be done evenings, withou{ 
We have spent thousands of dollars in 
advertising during the past four years. We intend to spend thousands more, 
at least until every woman and child in the land knows what the word SNAP 
If you wish to work for us, send 10 cents in silver or 12 cents in 
postage stamps for a card of two dozen SNAP HOOKS AND EYES and 
we will send you full particulars, with instructions, etc. 


Address Dept. W. 81, 


salary of $4.00 per week and expenses. 
interfering with other occupations, 


stands for. 


This means You! 


Any woman who is enterprising enough to spend 
a few minutes in learning to understand the 
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KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING, 


Fifth Avenue and 14th Street, 


NEW YORK 
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the subject, so she came right to the 
point. Leaning forward, she asked: 

*Can’t you afford a better wouden leg 
than that, young man?’’ The tone of her 
voice and the expression of her face dis- 
armed the question of anything like im- 
pertinence, and the young man smiled 
faintly, as he answered: 

‘No, ma’am, I can’t. But I’m thank- 
ful to be able to get along with any sort 
ofarig. This does me pretty well, with 
the cane.”’ 

Tears gathered in Mrs. Smalley’s eyes, 
She brushed them away impatiently, and 
said, with characteristic decision: 

‘Young man, I’m going to buy you an 
artificial leg. I’ve made up my mind, 
and it won’t do any good for you to pro- 
test. I’ve gota little money laid by, and 
I've took a notion to use it in that way. 
Where were you going?”’ 

“To Hardridge.”’ 

“So was I. But I guess we'll both keep 
right on down to Burlington, and get you 
fitted with a new leg. They have ’em 
there; I’ve seen ’em in a store window. 
Here comes the conductor now. I'll pay 
the extra fares to Burlington,.”’ 

Nobody in Hydeville knew, until after 
Mrs. Smalley had passed to her long rest, 
why it was that she never bought the 
monument for which she had so many 
years been saving and preparing. But 
finally the story leaked out; and when 
the minister repeated it in the pulpit one 
Sunday, just a year after Mrs. Smalley 
died, he saw the beauty of tears shining 
on human faees as he had never seen it 
before. Before the middle of the week, a 
subscription paper that had been quietly 
going the rounds was stopped, because it 
did not need to go any further. Three 
hundred dollars had been lovingly sub- 
scribed for a monument to be placed on 
the Smalley lot. The minister himself 
selected the design, and all who saw the 
monument called it beautiful and fitting. 

For years this granite memorial has 
stood, with its polished faces shining, in 
the centre of the orderly little cemetery. 
On its northern and western fronts are 
the simple inscriptions commemorating 
Mrs. Smalley and her worthy tusband. 
The minister wrote them; and to the brief 
record of birth and death he added, under 
Mrs. Smalley’s name: ‘*The Lord Loveth 
a Cheerful Giver.”,"—N. Y. Evening Post. 





GENERAL LEE’S SOCKS. 


The discipline of General Lee’s socks 
was an “‘institution’’ peculiar to our hos- 
pital. Mrs. Lee, it is well known, spent 
most of her time in making gloves and 
socks for the soldiers. And she gave me, 
at one time, several pairs of General Lee’s 
old socks, so darned that we saw they had 
been well worn by our hero. We kept 
those socks to apply to the feet of those 
laggard ‘“‘old soldiers” who were suspected 
of preferring the ‘‘luxury”’ of hospital life 
to the activity of the field. And such was 
the effect of the application of these war- 
like socks that even a threat of it had the 
result of sending a man to his regiment 





who had lingered months in inactivity, 
It came to be a standing joke in the hos- 
pital, infinitely enjoyed by the men. Ifa 
poor wretch was out of his bed over a 
week, he would be threatened with ‘‘Gen- 
eral Lee’s socks;”’ and through this means 
some most obstinate cases were cured. 
Four of the most determined rheumatic 
patients, who had resisted scarifying of 
the limbs, and what was worse, the small- 
est and thinnest of diets, were sent to 
their regiments and did good service 
afterwards. With these men the socks 
had to be left on several hours, amidst 
shouts of laughter from the “assistants” ; 
showing that though men may withstand 
pain and starvation, they succumb direct- 
ly to ridicule.—Emily V. Mason, in Octo- 
ber Atlantic. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


ILLINOIS. 


LEADING ILLINOIS MEN FAVOR TAX- 
PAYING WOMEN’S VOTING, 





W. M. Hoyt writes: ‘‘When women tax- 
payers’ rights are recognized and we have 
the benefit of their votes, we will have 
better government and social conditions. 
Let justice be done, and the better part 
of the human family, our women, will 
have equal rights, and their example and 
influence in political matters will be 
found as important and purifying as is 
their home influence.” 

N. Gottleib writes that he believes in 
the principle of no taxation without rep- 
resentation in the case of women, and 
would be pleased to be of assistance. 

Judge Henry M. Shepard and Thomas 
Brennan, the veteran member of the Chi- 
cago School Board, “wish the suffragists 
success in their worthy cause.”’ 

W. P. Black says he is in entire sympa- 
thy with the work to give women the 
ballot. 

Judge Philip Stein writes: ‘I am hearti- 
ly in favor of the movement to enlarge 
the rights of tax-paying women, and what- 
ever I can do will cheerfully be done.”’ 

John A, King writes: ‘‘If I can serve the 
suffrage workers, I shall be glad to do so.” 

Hon. E. Detrick writes: “I am in entire 
sympathy and accord with the work, and 
hope the effort to secure the ballot for 
tax-paying women may succeed,” 

Judge Elbridge Hanecy writes: ‘I heart- 
ily favor granting the ballot to tax-paying 
women, and will do what I can to bring 
the measure to success,” 

Maurice T. Moloney, the former At- 
torney-General of Illinois, and now Mayor 
of Ottawa, Ill., is a strong friend of wo- 
man’s equality. He says: 

“I know of no reason why women over 
twenty-one years of age should not vote 
in this State, not alone where they are 
tax-payers, but as freely and fully as men 
do now. The absurdity of giving the 
franchise to a lot of foreigners who do not 
understand, and, therefore, scarcely ap- 
preciate the genius of our institutions, 
and at the same time depriving intellectual 
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native-born women of the same right, 


gurpasses comprehension. I do not sym- 
pathize with the pretended fear (for I be- 
lieve it only a pretense) of those male 
bipeds who play politics for a living, and 
who, I feel, do not love their country— 
that it would be dragging woman from 
her true position in the houshold into the 
arena of politics, thereby lowering her 
dignity, if she were permitted to vote; 
that it would ruin all her true womanly 
instincts, and entirely unfit her for social 
duties. It is the cropping out of the 
brutal, imperious instinct in man.... Of 
course, all this will give way in time, and 
I believe we approach more nearly towards 
an equality in our country than in any 
other.”’ 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


THE SILENCE OF CAROLINA 8UFFRAGISTS, 


FarRFAax, S. C., Sept. 13, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

A word or two in regard to Mr. Kohn’s 
closing paragraph about the ‘silence of 
women suffragists.’"’ This means that 
Mr. Kohn does not see my paper—the 
Fairfax Enterprise. It goes regularly to 
the News and Courier office on the ex- 
change jist, but not to Mr. Kohn at Co- 
lumbia, 

I have just rectified this matter so that 
my paper shall hereafter go each week to 
Mr. Kohn’s sanctum, and if he gives it 
the most cursory glance, he will know 
that the rights of women are the substra- 
tum on which all my newspaper work is 
builded. This is my chosen theatre,—no 
pulpit for me, and the rostrum only oc- 
casionally, but the pen and press are my 
weapons and tools; my most satisfactory 
means of expression. No drudgery here, 
but pure delight in doing. 

The recent primary election was one of 
the dark days in the State’s educational 
history, because it failed to reélect the 
present State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, John J, McMahan. 

According to the testimony of leading 
educators, Mr. McMahan has done more 
for education since his superintendency 
than has ever been done before in the 
State. He instituted a system of State 
and county summer schools, at which the 
teachers—women preponderating largely 
—were taught. By persistent efforts he 
induced many city boards and some 
county boards to pay the way of the wom- 
en teachers to the summer schools, 

Besides this he made a woman Assist- 
ant State Superintendent of Education, 
an office never before held by a woman in 
South Carolina, and likely to be taken 
away by the new man. 

McMahan, alert, able, pure of heart, 
spotless of conduct, had no time to go 
around speech-making. A noble son and 
brother to his widowed mother and or- 
phaned sisters, he has been knocked out 
by a man who harped upon the change of 
school books (a change for which Mc- 
Mahan was not responsible), but the 
charge was sufficient to stir up the men 
voters to the point of displacing a perfect 
official on the plea of small economies. 

The travesty of making women believe 
they have some political weight was played 
off by inviting them to attend the political 
meetings, which they did in great num- 
bers,—but as for regarding their prefer- 
ences—ah! who could expect such com- 
placency from our ‘‘unbiased’’ Democ- 
racy? Mr. McMahan has been offered the 
presidency of the South Carolina College, 
since his defeat, but refused. He says: 

Nothing could tempt me to give up my 
present work sooner than I am forced to 
do so by the expiration uf the term for 
which I was elected. 

Since the primary Mr. McMahan has 
received many letters which make his de- 
feat easier to be borne. Among them isa 
letter penned by a Carolinian known and 
honored by the nation, Dr. J. L. M. Curry, 
the venerable agent of the Peabody Board, 
and a man wrapped up in the welfare and 
educational development of the South, 
Mr, McMahan treasures this letter, for 
Dr. Curry is growing very feeble and his 
own hand penned the lines. 

The seed thought I expressed at the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
meeting of the State Press Association 
last May, has sprouted in another mind. 
Mrs, C. E. Means, of Spartanburg, is to 
bring out a book on ‘‘Men and Women of 
South Carolina,’ which is already ap- 
proved, and will be a supplementary read- 
er in the fourth and fifth grades of the 
public schools. VirGinta D. Youne. 
(Additional State Correspondence on page 320.) 











ROYAL BLUE LINE. 


Washington—Philadelphia—New York. 


Delightful personally-conducted tour 
leaves Boston Oct. 23d, via Fall River 
Line, $27 covers all expenses for trip of 
& week including five days board at hotel 
in Washington, visit to Philadelphia and 
New York, with stop-over paring. 
Itinerary furnished on application to Jos. 
P. Taggart, N. E. P. A., 211 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





A VACATION TRIP THROUGH AMERICA’S 
FINEST SCENERY. 


Boston & Albany Annual Autumnal Ex- 
cursion, Thursday, Oct. 9, 1902, 


From Boston, through the most interest- 
ing cities of Massachusetts to Albany,down 
the beautiful Hudson River by daylight, 
with its historic and scenic points of in- 
terest, to New York city, returning via 
Fall River line steamer. 

The excursion starts Thursday morning, 
Oct. 9, and is due to return either Satur- 
day, Oct. 11, or Sunday, Oct. 12. It is one 
of the highest-class excursions given by 
any railroad in the country, and at a time 
when it will be aoe appreciated by those 
who enjoy travelling. It is exclusive, as 
the number of tickets issued will be limited. 
Every yp aye will be perfect. There 
is nothing cheap about the excursion ex- 
cept the price, which is the nominal sum 
of $5, the cost of an ordinary ticket be- 
tween Boston and New York one way. 

The conditions under which this excur- 
sion is given aré ideal, and cannot but ap- 
peal to every lover of travel. The time of 
the year is most opportune. The weather 
is settled, and the golden October sun- 
shine will make each day a period of 
full enjoyment. According to the itiner- 
ary the excursion starts from South Sta- 
tion, Boston, at 8.30 Thursday morning, 
Oct. 9. The journey from Boston to 
Albany will be on one of the Boston & 
Albany’s luxurious trains, over one of the 
finest road-beds in existence. The travel- 
ler will pass through the great commercial 
centres of Massachusetts, Worcester and 
Springfield, and through the heart of the 
famous Berkshire Hills, where the natural 
beauty of the scenery is unrivaled, passing 
finally ee the ‘‘Albany Gateway’’ to 
the city of Albany, where the train is due 
at 2.35 P. M. A representative of the 
Albany Chamber of Commerce will be on 
the train to give any information as to 

oints of interest in the city of Albany. 

or those who wish to remain over in 
Albany for the day, there are many things 
worth seeing, including the State Capitol, 
the handsomest and most elaborate capi- 
tol building of any State in the Union. In 
the event of remaining over night in 
Albany, the excursionist takes the steamer 
‘‘New York’’ of the famous Hudson River 
day line, which leaves Albany at 8 30 A.M., 
Friday, Oct. 10. If the traveller prefers, 
he may continue to New York the same 
evening by one of the elegant steamers of 
the People’s Evening Line, which leaves 
Albany at8 P.M. All the way down the 
Hudson River the scenery is magnificent, 
and rich in historic associations. West 
point the nursery of patriotism and train- 
ing school for officers of the United States 
Army, Fort Clinton, Fort Putnam, Consti- 
tution Island, and such historic eminences 
as Storm King, Cro’nest, Taurus and 
Breakneck are some of the points that 
present themselves in rapid succession. 
Below West Point the steamer passes the 
famous Treason Hill, where Major Andre 
was captured, and the region of Sleepy 
Hollow, made famous by Irving. Late in 
the afternoon the wonderful Palisades of 
the Hudson come into sight. This is the 
grandest point of scenery on the whole 
trip. The Palisades have made the Hud- 
son famous, and have caused it to be 
frequently compared in scenery to the 
Rhine. 

Upon arriving at New York on Friday 
afternoon, Oct. 10 (or if you take the night 
line from Albany, on Friday morning), the 
traveller has before him a delightful re- 
turn journey over the Fall River Line, by 
one of the beautiful steamers ‘‘Priscilla’”’ 
or ‘*Puritan,” leaving Pier No. 19, North 
River, at 5 P. M., and arriving in Boston 
at 7 A. M., either on Saturday or Sunday 
morning. If the traveller arrives in New 
York on Friday morning by the night line 
from Albany, he may have two whole days 
in the metropolis, and still reach Boston 
within the limit of his ticket. If, how- 
ever, this length of time is not sufficient 
for,any one, the time of ticket may be ex- 
tended by the payment of $2 to the Fall 
River Line at Pier No. 19. As the price 
of an ordinary ticket is $5 for one way, 
business men and others who wish to 
make a longer sojourn in New York, will 
find it greatly to their advantage to 
arrange to go upon this excursion. Re- 
member that the price of the entire jour- 
journey is only $5; the opportunity is 
offered only once each year, and the num- 
ber of tickets is limited. If, therefore, 
you contemplate taking your vacation, or 
can by any means arrange to be absent for 
three days at this season, it would be 
well to make application for tickets as 
soon as possible. Tickets will be placed 
on sale only at principal stations, and 
there is no question but that every ticket 
available will be taken before the date set 
for the excurson. 

This excursion ticket will be accepted 
on any train out of Boston to Albany, 
over the Boston & Albany Road, during 
the day of Oct. 9, with the exception of 
train No. 15, which leaves South Station 
at 10.45 A. M. It is not, therefore, abso- 
lutely necessary to take the special train 
at 8.30 A. M., but suburban residents or 
those living even at a distance from Bos- 
ton, can leave their homes on the morning 
of Oct. 9 and join the main excursion in 
Albany by taking:a later train. 

Remember these three things: The date 
of the excursion is Thursday, Oct. 9. The 
time the special train leaves the South 
Station is 8.30 A. M. Price for the grand 
tour—Boston-Albany-New York city-Bos- 
ton—is only $5. 

For illustrated circular descriptive of 
route to be traversed, or any other detail 
not furnished in this artigle, upon which 
the traveller may wish to be informed, 
call on nearest ticket agent, or address 

A. S. HANSON, G. P. A., 
Boston, Mass. 








FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. A. M. Spofford, 49 Rutland 8t., Boston. 





FORNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 
Honorary Presidents: { Mrs. ELIZABETH CaDY oan, 250 West 94th Street, New’) York, 


Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 


President, Mrs. CakRniz CHAPMAN CATT, 
Vice-President at-Large, Rev. Anna H. SHaw, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


KATE M. Gorpon 


Co! nding Secre , Miss 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 


ison Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACKWELL, 
2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 3 Park 


Street, Boston, Mass. 

Treasurer, Mrs. HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 
Warren, Ohio. 
Miss Laura Ciay, Lexin Ky. 
Auditors, { Mrs. Mary J. ee 4 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 2008 American Tract Society Building, New York. 





AUXILIARY STATES, 


President. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griffin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA, Mrs. Annie Wood, 1624 Bay St., Alameda. 
, Ft. Collins. 
CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford. 


COLORADO, Prof. Theodosia G. A 





DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha 8S. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist. oF COLUMBIA, Mrs. Carrie E. Kent, 

112% 12th St., N. W., Washington. 
GroraiA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 78, Atlanta. 
ILLrNo1s, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 


InprANA, Dr. M. Haslep, 224 N. Meriden St., Indianapolis. 


Iowa, Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, Hull. 


Kansas, Miss Helen Kimber, 412 W. 7th St., Topeka. 


KENTUCKY, Miss Laura Clay, Lexington. 


LOUISIANA, Miss Kate M. Gordon, New Orleans. 


Member National Executive Committee. 


Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, San Francisco. 
Mrs. M. C. C. Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford. 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1232 Harvard St., N. W., Washington. 


Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago. 

Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 

Mrs. M. J. Coggeshall, Des Moines. 

Mrs. A. C. Wait, Lincoln. 

Mrs. Mary E. Giltner, 1554 Madison Ave., 
Covington. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, New Orleans. 


MAINE, Mrs. Lucy Hobart Day, 283 Brackett St., Portland. Miss Laura A. De Merritte, Old Orchard. 


MARYLAND, Mrs. Mary Bentley Thomas, Ednor. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose. 
MICHIGAN, Mrs. M. Snyder-Root, 1209 5th Ave., Bay City. 


MINNESOTA, Mrs. Maud C. Stockwell, 3204 E. 5ist St., 


Mrs. E. J. M. Funck,101 N. Fulton Av., Balt- 
Henry B. Blackwell, 3 Park St. Bost 





REOPENED ! 


After extensive alterations 
and compiete renovation the 


Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


are now thrown open to the public. 
Everything neat, Dean and modern. 


“The Bath's the Thing” 


to cure summer colds, rheumatism, 
and to give that buoyant feeling so 
pong but often lacking at this 
season. Hours for gentlemen: Week- 
day afternoons, all night and Sunday 
morning. Women: Week-day morn- 
ings and Sunday afternoon .- 


TREMONT TURKISH BATHS 


176 Tremont Street. 


Under Tremont Theatre. 


Telephone A. LUNDIN, 
625 Prop. 


ord. 











Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, 22 Jefferson 8t., 
Grand Rapids. 
Mrs. Jennie K. Brown, Luverne. 


Minneapolis. 


MIssissiPP1, Mrs. Hala Hammond Butt, Clarksdale. 


MIASOURI, 

MonrTANA, Dr. Maria Dean, Helena. 

NEBRASKA, Mrs. Clara Young, Broken Bow. 
New HAMPSHIRE, Miss Mary N.Chase, Andover. 


Mrs. J. A. Lipscomb, Flora. 

Mrs. L. Werth, 3856 Delaware Av., St. Louis. 
Dr. Mary B. Atwater, Helena. 

Miss L. A. Gregg, 622 Paxton Block, Omaha. 


New JERSEY, Mrs, M.G. Sexton, 172 Cleveland St.,Orange. Dr. Mary D. Hussey, East Orange. 


New MEXxiI00, Mrs. J. R. McFie, Santa Fe. 


Miss C. Fields, 119 S. Walter St.,Albuquerque. 


New York, Mrs. M. W. Chapman, 160 Hicks St., Brooklyn. Miss Emily Howland, Sherwood. 


Nort Dakora, Mrs. Flora B. Naylor, Larimore. 
Oun10, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 
OREGON, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Mrs, L. L. Blankenburg, 


Mrs. J. 8. Kemp, Galesburg. 

Mrs. Hattie A. Sachs, Cincinnati. 

Dr. A. F. Jeffreys, Salem. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Philadelphia. 


214 W. Logan 8q., Philadelphia. 
RHODE ISLAND, Mrs. A. C. Dewing, 35 Dartmouth Ave., A. M. Griffin, 195 Carpenter St., Providence, 
Providence.: 


8. CAROLINA, Mrs. Virginia D. Young, Fairfax. 
SoutTH DAKOTA, Mrs. Alice Pickler, Faulkton. 


Miss Claudia G. Tharin, Charleston. 
Mrs. Lulu P. Frad. 


TENNESSEE, Mrs. Lide Meriwether, 14 Talbot St., Memphis (acting president). 


Urau, Mrs. E. 8. Richards, 175 A St., Salt Lake City. 


VERMONT, Hon. C. D. Spencer, Wilmington. 


Mrs. Rebecca H. Doolan. 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Barton Landing. 


WASHINGTON, Mrs. L.G. Johnson, 2401, N. 31st St.,Tacoma. Mrs. J. M. Croake, Tacoma. 
West VirGintA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F. J. Wheat, Wheeling. 


Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. 


Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 


Friends E. R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman, 





The National Minutes for 1902 are now ready, and may be ordered from head- 
quarters, price 15 cents, postpaid. Contributors and State Presidents who have not 
yet received the Minutes are requested to send a postal card to the National Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. Gordon, at headquarters. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price : 


For 25,cents each: 


Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy, 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 


Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 


Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 


For 20 cents each: 


Control of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage). 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 


For 15 cents each: 


Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


For 10 cents each: 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Hon, John D. Long. 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C. Fales. 


Manual for Club. 
For 5 cents each: 


Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses, 

President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 

Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage). 

Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 


Question Books. 


Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, or 75 cents 


per 100, postage prepaid. 














LAST OPPORTUNITY TO VISIT LAKE WIN- 
NIPESAUKEE. 


Saturday, Oct. 4. $2 Round Trip. 


The sail over Lake Winnipesaukee to 
Centre Harbor is indeed beautiful. At 
every turn there is something new. At 
one point the rugged and rocky cliffs of a 
North Atlantic resort appear, then a de- 
lightful little stretch of white sandy 
beach, and then a dense growth of fores- 
try, just beginning to shed its variegated 
cast of colors. 

The sail occupies five hours, and covers 
about sixty miles. The beautiful and 
swiftly gliding steamer, the Mt. Washing- 
ton, under the guidance of skilled hands 
wends its course between the scattered 
islands which dot the surface of the lake 
and add to its charms, 

The view of Kearsage and Moat Moun- 
tain in the east, Ossipee and Sandwich in 
the west, the towering Mt. Washington 
and Presidential range in the north, and 
the Belknap range in the south is well 
worth witnessing. 

The ride in the train is in comfortable 
coaches through a portion of New Hamp- 
shire where the scenery is the prime at- 
traction. 

On Oct, 4 the Boston & Maine Railroad 
will run the last excursion of the season 
to Lake Winnipesaukee. Tickets will be 
limited in number, and a large crowd will 
undoubtedly desire to take advantage of 
this final opportunity, it will be advisable 
to secure tickets early. 

Round trip tickets at $2.00 will be on 
sale at Boston City Ticket Office, 322 
Washington Street, up to 5 P. M. on Oct. 
3 and at Union Station after 6 P. M., un- 
less the supply has been previously ex- 
hausted. 

Special train will leave Boston at 8.20 
A. M., connecting with the steamer at 
Alton Bay. Returning, train will leave 
Alton Bay on arrival of the steamer. 








The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Repubit- 
can. 


It is free from toga technicalities, is adapted 
to the understand ng of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
A ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 


A brilliant and breezy little boak. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


There has been no more efficient and consci 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
udicial temperament. All important questions 
n regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that om intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


Written in a style which will appeal to 
ular mind the Green Bag. . taal 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to '‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, Mass. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances EB. 
Willard. 


by Lucy 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F.. Boland. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered 
by — B. Blackwell. ” . 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Will. Allen 


ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS, 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include arguments by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet De ment, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE PRISON CONGRESS. 


Some years ago, had one attended the 
sessions of the National Prison Associa- 
tion he would have thought there were 
.only adults in this world of mixed joy 
and sorrow, crime and innocence, for only 
rarely was any allusion made to juvenile 
offenders, or the vast need there is for 
preventive work. Had the same man 
been in Philadelphia at the recent session 
of that Association, he would have been 
almost as much surprised by the opposite 
trend of thought. It emphasized anew 
that there seems good reason to call this 
the children’s century. Of course there 
was the usual amount of discussion as to 
the discipline of prisons for men and 
women, but the emphasis of the meeting 
was distinctly on the preventive side, and 
to prevent crime one must begin with the 
children. 

Judge Richard S, Tuthill, judge of the 
Juvenile Court of Chicago, took the 
trouble to make the long journey to Phil- 
adelphia to give an address upon *‘The 
Juvenile Court,”’ in which he showed how 
wonderfully successful has been the work- 
ing of that institution in preventing the 
incarceration of children arrested for 
minor offences. All of these children are 
placed under selected probation officers, 
or men and women willing to act in that 
capacity at his suggestion, each one per- 
haps taking charge of some one child and 
reporting upon its conduct. They are 
trying to secure the establishment of a 
juvenile court in Pennsylvania, but a 
strong conservative element that clings to 
the old order of things has been opposed 
to any such radical departure from familiar 
ways. The women of Philadelphia are 
especially a'ive in this movement, both 
for it and against it, though it was hard 
to find any argument on the Jips of any of 
them that ought for a moment to be con- 
sidered in the face of such facts in favor 
of separate courts for juvenile offenders as 
may be gathered in New York, in Buffalo, 
in Chicago, in Denver, and in some other 
places where the experiment has been 
made. In Denver, indeed, the judge is 
doing the thing without waiting for a 
law, and he maintains, as do many others, 
that more law in many places is unneces- 
sary; that the judge before whom children 
would naturally be brought for trial can 
hear them in a separate room, without 
witnesses save the parents, guardians, or 
immediate friends; and that he can sus- 
pend sentence and put the child under the 
care of a judicious friend, with orders to 
report every week, and with ample power 
to let the suspended sentence fall on the 
little pate in case the child is again found 
transgressing. Of course it is better that 
law should make this method of dealing 
with juvenile delinquents mandatory, but 
the right-minded judge need not wait, 
even in Philadelphia, for unwise and un- 
tried people, whether men or women, to 
be converted to this new and better way. 

Compare the old way of bringing a boy 
into a crowded court room under a burly 
policeman, and having him bullied with 
questions, found guilty, turned over to 
the officer and trundled off to jail in the 
‘‘Black Maria,” with the influence on a 
boy, quite as bad, quite as mischievous 
and impertinent, who goes into the pri- 
vate room of a judge with his paren s, the 
¢omplainant, the officer who has brought 
him in and the sympathetic probation 
officer at hand. The lad stands by the 
judge, who lays his hand on the boy’s 
shoulder, looks him straight in the eye 
and says, “Tell me all about it, my boy;” 
and nine times out of ten, said one of the 
judges, the whole truth comes out. The 
probation officer is put in charge of the 
case to look up facts and report to the 
court, to keep an eye on the boy and see 
that he goes to school, does not frequent 
bad places, and reports regularly. If the 
home is suitable the child is kept there, 
with sufficient friendly warning and ad- 
monition to the father and mother. “It 
would not take me long to decide which 
way to vote if he were my boy,” said one 
man; and it will not take the people at 
large long to decide, when once they have 
looked at it in that way. And if the 
women of Pennsylvania had the vote to- 
day, there is little doubt which way it 
would be decided, in spite of many women 
who would vote for the old order of 
things, forgetting that “the old order 
perisheth.”’ 

There was one amusing little paragraph, 
so to speak, in the proceedings of the 
Congress, that passed unnoticed by many, 
but which was really funny to the old 
members who have been with the Associa- 
tion from the start. A good member from 
Canada, with the best wishes for women, 
as he supposed, got up and moved that 
the women who attend the Association 
should be recognized and allowed to form 
a special section, to hold its meetings 
along with the general Congress. The 
secretary, Rev. J. L. Milligan, who has 
ordered the affairs of the Association for 
nearly a quarter of a century, was aghast. 
He jumped to his feet and asked to have 
the motion repeated, rubbed his head, 


smiled his peculiar smile as its meaning 
dawned over him, and replied in an un- 
parliamentary but very genuine way, 
“Why, bless your heart, we have always 
recognized women. They have every 
right here that the men bave!’’ The mo- 
tion was not seconded, but was strangled 
at birth. Inthe National Prison Associa- 
tion, as in the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, there is no sex 
line. Any woman can be an officer; any 
woman may be a member of a committee, 
read a paper or take part in the discus- 
sions. She not only may, but she is 
heartily welcome. It all depends on the 
woman, and whether she has anything to 
say worth listening to, or has had any ex- 
perience worth telling. 

The next meeting of the Congress is to 
be in Louisville, Ky., and it is hoped 
there will be even more to be heard on the 
preventive side, and on keeping children 
from falling into crime by wiser ways of 
education. ISABEL C, BARROWS. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


VERMONT. 

Ex-U. S. Senator Edmunds of Vermont, 
who has always been a stroug opponent 
of woman suffrage, nevertheless holds 
that if the Vermont Legislature can con- 
stitutionally enact a local option law to 
go into effect only when ratified by a 
majority of the voters, there is no legal 
or constitutional obstacle to allowing 
women to vote on it. In answer to a 
letter from Miss Laura Moore, secretary 
of the Vermont W. S. A., asking his opin- 
ion on this point, ex-Senator Edmunds 
writes: 

‘Inasmuch as the constitution of Ver- 
mont does not mention in any way such a 
method of creating law, I think if the 
Legislature can make a law in force or 
not in force, depending upon a future 
contingency not mentioned in the consti- 
tution, it may make that contingency 
whatever it pleases, and may declare that 
the law shall go into effect when a major- 
ity of the men and women citizens of the 
State, or perhaps even residents, shall 
vote to put the law in effect, and without 
such majority it shall not be in force.”’ 

Gen. John W. McCullough, who has 
just been elected Governor of Vermont, is 
committed to woman suffrage. 


=." 


WISCONSIN. 

The Wisconsin W. S. A. held its 19th 
annual meeting, Sept. 10-12, in the Senate 
Chamber at Madison. 

Rev. Olympia Brown presided, and Rev. 
Alice Ball Loomis conducted the religious 
services. Assistant Attorney-General C, 
E. Buell, who eighteen years ago took 
part in getting the school suffrage bill be- 
fore the Legislature, gave the address of 
welcome in behalf of the city, and Mrs. 
H. W. Bolton in behalf of the suffrage 
societies of Madison. Mrs. Bolton paid 
tribute to the courtesy of the Conference 
she had attended a week before, and 
spoke of a new custom inaugurated by 
the Bishop of calling forward, with each 
pastor to be ordained, the pastor’s wife. 
This was in recognition of the duties de- 
volving upon the minister's wife. 

Mrs. Margaret Williams, of Fennimore, 
responded in behalf of the Association. 

There were many good speeches, Miss 
Gwendolin Brown Willis, of Racine, a 
graduate of Chicago University, who for 
the past year has been taking post-gradu- 
ate studies in Athens, Greece, read a 
paper on ‘‘Segregation.”’ 

Mr. C. L. Harper, of the office force of 
Supt. L. D. Harvey, spoke on the consti- 
tutional amendment, and read the law, 
together with the opinion recently ren- 
dered by Attorney-General Hicks, to the 
effect that women have the right in Wis- 
consin to vote for State and County Super- 
intendents, and also on the proposed con- 
stitutional amendments pertaining to 
school matters, 

Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins, of Ohio, told 
how she had been converted to equal suf- 
frage by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, at a con- 
vention in Massachusetts thirty years be- 
fore. J. B. Smith said: “Our fathers 
made the government a manocracy instead 
of a democracy. Democracy means the 
rule of men and women.’’ Addresses 
were made by Mrs. Vie Campbell of Ev- 
ansville, Mrs. M. E. Hanchett of Madison, 
and others. Officers were elected as fol- 
lows: 

President—Rev. Olympia Brown, 
cine. 

Vice-President at Large and State His- 
torian—Mrs. Jessie Luther, Madison. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. E. A. Rose, 
Stoughton. 

Second Vice-President — Mrs. Madge 
Waters, Richland Center. 

Chairman Executive Committee—Mrs. 
Etta Gardner, Platteville. 

Asst. Chairman Executive Committee— 
Mrs. Kate Rindlaub, Platteville. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Ethel Irish, 
Lancaster. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. M. Ged- 
des, Platteville. 
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Treasurer — Mrs. Lydia Woodward, 
Platteville. 

Press Committee—Miss Mattie French, 
Kenosha; Mrs. Il. M. Black, Racine, and 
Mrs. Williams, Fennimore. 

Auditors—Mrs. Madge Waters, Rich- 
land Center, and Mrs. B. Ostrander, Rich- 
land Center. 

DISTRICT PRESIDENTS. 

Ist. Mrs. Kate Taylor, Brodhead. 

2nd. L. M. Eastman, Berlin. 

8rd. L. A. Rhodes, Lancastor. 

4th. Mrs. Frances Aubrey, S. meeee- 

ee. 
Mrs. A. C. Hollister, Big Bend. 
Mrs. Josephine DeGroat, 7 du 
ac. 
Mrs. Abbey M. Adams, LaCrosse. 
8th. Hannah Patchin, Wayauwega. 

9th. Mrs. Nelson, Sturgeon Bay. 

10th. Mrs. Emma Shores, Ashland. 

llth. Mrs. Sylvia Rogers, Hayward, 

Among the resolutions adopted were 
the following: 

Whereas, The Legislature of 1901 pro- 
vided for an amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the State of Wisconsin relating to 
the office of State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction; 

Resolved, That we call the attention of 
the women to the fact, and urge them to 
vote on the question. 

Whereas, The law of 1901 has made it 
possible for women to exercise the right 
of suffrage conferred upon them by the 
law of 1885, by providing separate ballot 
boxes, 

Resolved, That we urge that all women 
shall avail themselves of the privilege of 
voting for State and county superintend- 
ents of public instruction, and that local 
members of the Wisconsin W. S. A. shall 
see that separate ballot boxes are provid- 
ed at the polling places, and that the law 
in regard to registration is complied with. 

Whereas, Children are employed in 
stores and factories in our State con- 
trary to law and to the dictates of hu- 
manity; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge a more rigid 
enforcement of the law. 

Other resolutions deprecated the ‘‘seg- 
regation’’ of girls in coéducational col- 
leges, protested against the admission to 
the Union as a State of any Territory 
that does not grant equal rights to wom- 
en, and thanked the ladies of Madison for 
their hospitality, and the superintendent 
of public property for placing the Senate 
Chamber at the disposal of the conven- 
tion, 

The Business Committee recommended 
the establishment of State Headquarters 
at Madison, and that the Executive Com- 
mittee should be authorized to draw upon 
the treasury to the extent of $100 to meet 
the expenses. 

These particulars are gleaned from the 
Wisconsin Citizen. The arrangements for 
the convention had been admirably made 
by Mrs. Jessie N. Luther. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel said, in speak- 
ing of the convention: ‘Although men 
may differ concerning the practical advan- 
tage of woman suffrage, few will deny its 
justice,’’ and closed a half-column edito- 
rial with the words: 

‘‘Whether one is an equal suffragist or 
not, credit must be given to Miss Anthony 
and her contemporaries for many of the 
opportunities which the women of to-day 
are enjoying. To the fearless reformers 
who endured ridicule and criticism thou- 
sands of wage-earning women are deeply 
indebted. The Wisconsin Woman Suf- 
frage Association should command the 
respect and gratitude of the women of the 
State. The club interests, which are in a 
way an outgrowth of the suffrage move- 
ment, have overshadowed the Association, 
but it stands for high aims and sincere 
purposes.’’ 


5th. 
6th. 


7th. 





IOWA. 


Des MOINES, Iowa, SEprT. 26, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The 31st Annual Convention of the 
Iowa E. S. A. will be he'd in Des Moines, 
Oct. 28-30. We are planning to have this 
the best convention ever yet held, and we 
are looking forward to having our Nation- 
al president, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
with us. Des Moines women are noted 
for their hospitality, and we hope to bave 
so large a gathering that we shall test 
their hospitality to its fullest extent. 

We shall make organization the promi- 
nent feature of the work next year. We 
hope to have good field workers, and to 
get our forces into such good condition 
that we can push a much more vigorous 
campaign before and during the next 
Legislature. ‘ 

We have had some important changes 
in our executive committee this year. 
Our vice-president, and former president 
for three years, Mrs. Evelyn H. Belden, 
resigned, having removed to Washington, 
D. C., to join her husband, who has a po- 
sition in the Treasury under Secretary 
Shaw. Mrs. Lona I. Robinson, of Des 
Moines, has been elected to fill the va- 
cancy. Mrs, Anna H. Ankeney, our State 
treasurer, has resigned on account of ill 
health, and has removed for the winter 
from the city. Mrs. Nellie W. Nelson, 
our State corresponding secretary, has re- 
signed to enter the S, S. Still College of 
Osteopathy. These last two vacancies 
have not as yet been filled. 

During the legislative years we do not 





usually accomplish much in field work. 
We have done some, however, this year. 
The secretary made a little field trip dur- 
ing August, speaking at one Chautauqua, 
before one Teachers’ Institute, and also 
at some evening meetings, making eight 
talks in all. She met with some of the 
clubs and added new members. Although 
August is not considered a good month 
for field work or evening meetings, she 
collected enough to pay all travelling ex- 
penses, and was royally entertained 
wherever she went, as the representative 
of equal suffrage, all of which tends to 
demonstrate that suffrage is by no means 
on the wane. On the contrary, the secre- 
tary found a surprising amount of senti- 
ment all over the country, and in some 
places where there had never been any 
special work, she found people in favor 
of the ballot for women. 

There is not a particle of doubt in my 
mind as to women having the ballot in 
Iowa, provided we could once get the 
measure before the voters, and I suspect 
that is one reason why the legislators are 
so anxious to keep it from going there. 

The secretary also filled an appointment 
to speak before the Old Settlers’ picnic at 
Perry, and while there discovered a wo- 
man in a new line of work for women. In 
charge of the Rock Island depot is one of 
the prettiest, brightest little women I ever 
had the good fortune to meet, and she 
had entire charge of the work there. It 
was @ novelty to me, but one that I liked, 
she was so deft and pleasant, and an- 
swered our questions and made out our 
tickets more promptly and quickly than 
any man agent I ever knew. 

Among my acquaintances is a young 
woman coal-dealer. She and her sister 
have erected coal sheds and opened an 
office in Indianola, and have already sold 
several carloads of coal. This young wo- 
man, Miss Cocque, has been bookkeeper 
and collector for a Des Moines coal com- 
pany for two years, and talks as enthusi- 
astically as possible about her coal and 
her business. 

The telegraph companies of Des Moines 
are trying the plan of messenger girls, and 
find it succeeds, The girls are quicker, 
more reliable, do not smoke cigarettes, 
and are neater and more agreeable. They 
will retain some boys, as they say they 
will not send girls to objectionable places. 

Aside from the secretary's work, some 
very good field work has been done by 
Mrs. Lois McMillen of Iowa Falls. She 
has held several parlor meetings, and or- 
ganized three good clubs. We believe 
that in Mrs. McMillen we have found a 
good field worker. 

Our clubs over the State are renewing 
their activity after the summer vacation. 
County conventions are being planned, 
clubs are sending in their dues, and there 
is a general rallying to work along the 
line. We are looking forward to vigorous 
field work for the coming year. 

N. W. N. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


LyNnN.—The club at a recent meeting 
voted to divide its work into eight sec- 
tions, with a president in charge of each. 
The section presidents thus far appointed 
are Mrs. Abbie S. Carr, Mrs. M. C. Chase, 
Mrs. Ellen Nugent, and Mrs. Alice B, 
Huntington. The others are to be chosen 
by the president and: secretary of the 
club. A new constitution submitted by 
Dr. Esther H. Hawks was adopted unani- 
mously. Mrs. Sarah G. Todd was elected 
an honorary member. The club will hold 
a meee reunion once a month in Lasters’ 
Hall. 








THE DRAMA, 


CASTLE SQuARE. — The favor shown 
Shakespearean productions at the Castle 
Square Theatre has led the management 
to present “‘The Taming of the Shrew” 
the coming week. While its earliest 
known edition is dated 1623, there was 
printed in 1594 an anonymous play, known 
as “A pleasant conceited historie called 
‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ ”’ so like it in 
character and incident that it would justi- 
fy a claim to being an earlier edition, 
Those who hold to the originality of the 
play known in all recognized editions of 
Shakespeare, argue that he took a story 
common among the people as the founda- 
tion for ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew,”’’ as 
another less-known playwright had done 
before him. Distribution of choice choc- 
olate bonbons at Monday matinees. 


PARK THEATRE.—Beginning Monday, 
Oct. 6, Frank Barney’s melodrama, ‘*Wo- 
man Against Woman,” will be revived, 
It has always been a favorate play with 
Boston theatre-goers. The cast will com- 
prise all Mr. Payton’s company. The 
scenery and costumes wlll be on a liberal 
and elaborate scale, The prices will be 
10 to 30 cents afternoons, and 10 to 50 cts, 
evenings. Mr. Payton’s orchestral con- 
certs before each performance and between 
the acts are enjoyable, and the Thursday 
afternoon receptions are becoming more 
and more popular, Next Tuesday after- 
noon, at the close of the performance, all 
ladies and children are invited to the 
stage, where they will be received by Una 
Bell Brinker, the leading lady, with re- 
freshments. Week after next will appear 
“Peaceful Valley,’’ Sol Smith Russell’s 
success of some seasons ago. 





COAL 4T 5,50 


Is high when compared with the 
same amount of work done with the 


LOKI BURNER 


Uses kerosene oil (generating into 
gas) and can be simply attached 
to any range. 

NO SMOKE NO ODOR 
NO ASHES NO DANGER 
Average consumption in ordinary 
household one gallon (8 1-2 cents) 

per day. 





Come and see it in operation at 


96 SUMMER STREET 


M. H. GULESIAN 


Information and testimonials cheerfully fur. 


nished. 
Boston & 


WHITE irsine'e: 
MOUNTAIN 
EXCURSIONS 


Boston, Lowell, Lawrence, 
Lynn, Salem and Worcester 


Sept. 15 to Oct. II, 1902 


EXCURSION RATES 


—AT— 


Greatly Reduced Rates 


will be on sale at the above- 
named points and at many 
other local stations. 





For rates and information apply at Bos- 
ton city ticket office, 322 Washington Street, 
at Union Station, and station ticket offices. 

D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt. 





THE FAMOUS $5.00 


Annual Autumnal Excursion Oct.9 


A Special Fast Express on the BOSTON & 
ALBANY R. R. (N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co., 
Lessee), leaves South Station Thursday, Oct. 9th, 
at 8.30 A. M., passing through the most beautiful 
and prosperous section of Massachusetts to 
Albany, thence by either day or night boat down 
the historic and beautiful 

$5 HUDSUN RIVER 85 

Passing the Catskills, Wes: Point, 

and the Palisades, arriving in NEW YORK 
CITY at 6.00 A. M. or 600 P. M. Friday, October 
10. Thence by the palatial steamers of the Fall 
River Line to Boston, arriving at 7.00 A. M. 
either Saturday or Sunday. Tickets on sale at 
principal stations. For further particulars ad- 











dress A. 8S. HANSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Boston. 
Oct. 9. | $5.00 | Oct. 9 
THE LAST. THE BEST. TAKE IT IN. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





VOICE CULTURE for singing, public speak- 
ing. stammering, all defects of speech and weak 
throat. Special work for children. Miss Lucy 
HALE GARLIN, 14 West Street, Boston. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Apply to 
Mrs. Rosson, 31 Hollis Street, Boston. 





WORK WANTED by a young Armenian, 
honest and industrious, able to speak English, 
willing to do anything. Address é. S., care Mr. 
K. Tourian, 44 Brattle Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK.—A young Armenian, able to 
speak English, who did housework (not cooking) 
fora year for a lady in Winchester, Mass., and 
gaye ber good satisfaction, wants work either 
ndoors or out. Address MARTIN TERZIAN, care 
Mr. K. Eurinjian, 1558 Washington St., Boston. 





TO CARE FOR FURNACE. A student, 
well recommended as to character, wants to care 
for two or three furnaces in Boston this.winter, 
in order to earn his i oe: while pursuing his 
education. Address H. K. SELIAN, 21 Bromfield 
Street, Boston. 





A SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY owning 
attractive country estate of eighty acres, forty 
miles out, would like to correspond with a per- 
son of means seeking permanent home and ser- 
vices. Address THE WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 








$2,500. No. 49 Rutland St., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for — 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stan 
aslong as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant. Equi- 
ty, $2,500, pays more than ten per cent. Will 
sell the equity on easy terms—say $200 cash and 
See Eros of $50. Address H. B. BLACK- 
WELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,000. A 
beautiful new house of nine cso rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMANS 
JOURNAL Office 3 Park Street Boston. 
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